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All MSS. and letters relating thereto should be addressed to donia meet, speak a bastard Latin adulterated with Greek, 
the Editor, at 10 Great Queen Street, Kingsway, London, W.C. which bears some resemblance to the Rouman tongue. 
a __ The Viachs and Roumans, however, cannot understand 

= naga Pe ae ~ each other, and, except that both are remnants of the 


QO’ the proceedings of the Balkan Peace Con- old Latin-speaking population of the Roman Empire, 


ference at Bucharest all that is certainly are not in the least the same people. Roumania has for 

known at the moment of writing is that the fifty years been trying to prevent the Hellenising of 
belligerents are conferring together, with the representa- these people, and has failed. It is to be hoped that at the 
tive of Roumania in the chair. A five days’ armistice has Conference now in progress she will, having got what 
been signed ; hostilities are for the present suspended, she wants, agree to leave the Vlachs alone. 
and indications are hopeful that they will not break out ‘ e e 
again between the Christian States. On the whole, we 
see no reason to suppose that the terms of settlement 
will exceed those which were indicated on this page some 
weeks ago. In other words, we shall be surprised if the 
Greek Macedonian holding is extended so as to include 
any part of Thrace east of the River Mesta. Nor do we 
imagine the Servian territory will go very far east of-a 
line drawn due south from the south-east corner of her 
old frontier. 


The representatives at Bucharest have a special 
reason for settling the peace terms as quickly as possible, 
because the Turk shows signs of making as much 
difficulty as possible about the evacuation of Adrianople. 
On the whole, we still think it likely that Turkey will 
give way to the mandate of the Powers and retire east 
of the Enos-Midia line. It is just possible, however, that 
she may refuse to go, and in that case the war-worn 
Christian States have a troublesome task in prospect. 
All the information from Greece, Servia, Montenegro 
and Bulgaria alike continues to show that the mass of 
the people are sick and tired of the war. The large 
batches of wounded arriving from the front, instead of 
exciting the populace to rage, are filling them with grief 
and dismay. There is strong evidence that an important 
factor in the failure of the Bulgarian armies has been 
that the peasant conscripts have had no heart in the 
second war, which they have not wanted, and hate. 


* * * 


Several of our contemporaries persistently represent 
Servia as inclined to be reasonable and make Greece the 
villain of the piece. King Constantine and M. Venizelos 
are represented as demanding preposterous terms. We 
do not believe that outside the Greek Government there 
are a dozen persons who have known what claims 
M. Venizelos proposes to urge. He is a statesman with 
a great gift of keeping his own counsel. The Roumanian 
claims should not give trouble unless that country intends 
to continue to make the Koutzo-Vlachs a pawn in the * 
game. These Vlachs, who are chiefly found about the The Great Powers are still unable to delimit the 
mountainous country where Thessaly, Epirus and Mace- frontier of Southern Albania. They have, however, this 


* * 
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week agreed to put off the appointment of a ruler for 
another six months—a period which we should not be 
surprised to see further extended. They have resolved 
to establish a national gendarmerie under the control of 
Swedish officers, and they have decided to send a com- 
mission to Albania to inquire into the condition of the 
country and the wishes of the inhabitants as to this or 
that form of government. Hitherto for many centuries 
the dominating wish of the Albanians has been for no 
government at all. As to the gendarmerie, while it is 
interesting to know that it is to be officered by Swedes, 
it would be more comforting to be told who is to pay for 
it. One of the chief problems to be faced in Albania is, 
of course, the difficulty of raising even a very modest 
revenue. Then will come the question of the degree of 
control to be enforced upon the wily tribesmen. Mean- 
while, a deputation of Greek delegates from the chief 
towns of Northern Epirus is in London, sent here to 
express as forcibly as possible the rooted objection of 
the Epirotes to be incorporated in Albania, under any 
conditions whatever. 


* * x 


It is extraordinarily difficult to get reliable information 
as to the position on the Rand. Most of the London 
newspapers are dependent upon Reuter’s correspondent, 
who in every telegram shows himself to be a strong 
partisan ; whatever the case for the miners may be, the 
British public will not be allowed to hear it through this, 
its chief channel of news. Gradually, however, we are 
getting more and more facts, and this week the mails 
with the full story of the fighting in Johannesburg at 
the beginning of July have reached us. The most 
complete account that seems to have been published 
appeared in the Daily Telegraph on Tuesday. The 
writer, Mr. James Cumming, can certainly not be 
accused of favouring the strikers, but the whole tenour 
of his long and detailed description of the course of 
events is that the authorities are chiefly to blame for 
what occurred, first for having bungled their preliminary 
measures for the preservation of order, and second for 
their precipitate use of the troops. ‘‘ What occurred on 
July 4th,” he writes, “ cannot be put down directly to 
the strikers. They had been baulked of their right to 
open meeting by an old Transvaal law of 1896. The 
Botha Government saw fit to resuscitate this obsolete 
statute from the rusty ashes of its deserved oblivion, and 
this the strikers resented with characteristic spirit.” 
**The weak-kneed Gladstone,”’ he tells us, first hesitated 
to act, and then acted wrongly. We know Lord Glad- 
stone of old, and we can believe it. 


* * * 


In the meantime we have—published as a White Paper 
—Lord Gladstone’s own explanation of his action in 
allowing Imperial troops to be used. We certainly 
expected a more convincing defence. The soldiers, he 
assures the Colonial Secretary, were not used to interfere 
against the men. “ From the first I laid it down that 
duties of troops should be limited to protective purposes, 
except in absolute necessity.”’ How any necessity for their 
use for other than protective purposes could possibly 
arise he does not explain; and when he goes on to 
indicate that by “ protective purposes” he means the 


protection of strike breakers from any interference by 
the strikers he reveals all we need know of his attitude 
in the matter. Surely it is time that Government 
authorities at home and abroad dropped the silly pre- 
tence that interference on behalf of the blackleg is not 
interference against the strikers. And surely it is time, 
too, that we ceased using Colonial Governorships as 
convenient billets for those who have been political 
failures at home. 
* * * 


Although at the moment of writing the situation on 
the Rand appears to have taken a turn for the better, 
there is no pretence that a settlement has been reached. 
The avowed policy of the men’s leaders has been to hold 
over the heads of the Government and the mine-owners 
the threat of a General Strike. Two factors peculiar to 
Johannesburg add enormously to the weight of this 
threat : first, the probable possession by the miners of 
large quantities of explosives ; and second, the presence 
on the Rand of 250,000 native workers who, already 
excited by the quarrels and the killing amongst the 
white men would, in the event of a strike paralysing the 
railways, very likely be rendered desperate by starvation. 
Great precautions have been taken; special constables 
have been sworn in by the hundred, and old Boer com- 
mandoes have been reformed and stationed so as to 
prevent the strikers from the different mines joining 
hands. If, and when, the strike breaks out martial law 
is to be proclaimed throughout the Rand and all the 
natives are to be sent back to their homes. This last 
measure will probably involve most of the mines being 
shut down for some months whilst fresh native labour is 
being recruited. If the men have few defenders over here, 
they have, at all events, strong cards to play on the spot, 
and, judging from the attitude of aloof indifference of 
the mineowners, they will need them. 


* * * 


The South African Press, as well as the Government, has 
been appealing to the men to show the restraint which it 
is the duty of white men to exercise in such circum- 
stances. But it is futile to talk of special duties unless 
there are to be corresponding special rights. If the 
miners reply that the safety of the white population in 
the Transvaal does not interest them unless they them- 
selves can secure the treatment due to white men, what 
more is there to be said? ‘“ The conduct of the mine- 
owners and the Government,” writes the Cape Town 
correspondent of the Manchester Guardian, “‘ cannot be 
defended. Throughout they have refused to acknowledge 
the claim of the men, not to good wages, but to treatment 
as self-respecting citizens, living a life of their own 
possessing value in itself.’’ All the evidence there is 
goes to show that the underground worker on the 
Rand has been very far from showing undue impatience 
in his desire for better conditions. “If he hastened 
more slowly,” writes another correspondent, “‘ he would 
be dead before he got any change.” 


* * * 


The extraordinary confusion of British policy in the 
Middle East has never been more strikingly brought out 
than it was in the House of Lords on Monday, when Lord 
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Curzon moved for papers on Persia and Tibet. Lord 
Curzon had an easy task, both in painting the present 
condition of affairs in Persia and in exposing the helpless- 
ness of the British Foreign Office. ‘Six years ago,” 
he said, ‘‘ the Persian people had a Government, a Parlia- 
ment, and a national existence. To-day it has none.” 
We have sent troops and recalled them; we act alter- 
nately as though the neutral zone is and is not a British 
sphere ; we go on throwing British Indian money into 
the abyss, while in Northern Persia Russia is keeping 
order by means of a force far larger than is warranted by 
her legitimate interests. What is the remedy? Lord 
Curzon says, strong support for the Persian Government 
and an army in the neutral zone under the command of 
British officers from India. Lord Lansdowne says, the 
construction of commercial railways. Lord Morley and 
Lord Crewe say, on behalf of the Liberal Government, 
the return of the Regent to Teheran and the re-establish- 
ment of the Persian Parliament. Actually what is 
happening is that we are making, as the Times continues 
to imply, for the abandonment of British interests in 
Southern Persia. The talk of a resuscitated Mejliss is 
futile. The first result of the Anglo-Russian Convention 
was the destruction of the Persian Parliament and the 
annihilation of the reform leaders. If our Foreign Office, 
in its then much stronger position, had done anything 
to save the Mejliss, we might now be able to accept 
Lord Morley’s statement as something other than a con- 
fession of despair. 
* * * 

An important discussion on the work of the Road 
Board took place in the House of Commons on Friday of 
last week. Mr. Hayes Fisher attacked the Board for 
“hoarding up” money. In reply Mr. Lloyd George 
gave an excellent brief exposition of the case for regu- 
larising the demand for labour. He stated that the 
Board were deliberately preparing large schemes of work, 
which would be commenced when unemployment began 
to re-appear. On Monday the Times, in a leading 
article, criticised this policy on the ground that it im- 
plied “‘ the pernicious object of distributing mere doles 
to the unemployed at a time of trade depression.” It 
is extraordinary that the Times should exhibit such a 
lamentable inability to distinguish between uneconomic 
relief works and a policy of arranging that necessary 
Government work shall be carried out, on strictly 
business lines so far as possible, at a time when it will 
serve to counteract a diminution in the demand for 
labour on the part of private employers. It is only by 
means of such a policy that we shall ever be able to get 
rid of relief works; for whatever the economists may 
say, they will undoubtedly be resuscitated on a large 
scale in response to public opinion as soon as unemploy- 
ment once more becomes acute. Moreover, the Road 
Board is definitely required by the Development Act to 
have regard to the state of the labour market in planning 
its work. 

* * * 

Our only quarrel with the Government in this matter 
is that their policy does not go far enough. So far as can 
be ascertained, the only systematic attempts to carry on 
a policy of regularisation up to the present have been 
made by the Road Board and the Development Com- 





missioners, and by the House of Commons Select Com- 
mittee on Publications, which succeeded in transferring 
some £10,000 worth of Government printing from the 
busy to the slack season. During the winter a non-party 
deputation of members of Parliament induced Mr. 
Asquith to promise to consider the appointment of an 
inter-departmental Committee on the regularisation of 
the demand for labour through Government work, in 
order that all departments might be brought into line 
in the matter to the fullest possible extent. Is it possible 
that the Local Government Board, which still clings 
jealously to the remains of its former pre-eminent position 
in connection with unemployment policy, has prevented 
effective action from being taken in this as in so many 
other questions ? 
* * * 


The Government have provided another object lesson 
in Liberal perspective. Last week Mr. Asquith inti- 
mated that the Employment of Children Bill was to be 
dropped. On the following day Lord Robert Cecil 
“‘ trusted that the Prime Minister would take care that 
nothing interfered with the passage of the Children 
(Employment Abroad) Bill, which was of a very urgent 
character,”’ and, according to the Morning Post report, 
““Mr. Asquith nodded assent.” The Employment of 
Children at Home Bill, affecting hundreds of thousands 
of juveniles, is again left derelict, and nobody is suffi- 
ciently interested to insist that it also is “‘ of a very 
urgent character.”” On the other hand, the Employ- 
ment of Children Abroad Bill, touching the lives of a 
small handful of children, is not to be interfered with. 


* * * 


A proposal contained in the United States Tariff Bill 
to prohibit the importation of goods in the manufacture 
of which juveniles under 14 years of age are employed 
was the subject of a strong protest in the Bradford 
Chamber of Commerce this week. This clause suggests 
the possibilities of the Tariff system as an instrument of 
social reform. The idea would certainly make a 
powerful appeal, for most people take great delight in 
doing good—to other people. The Government’s repu- 
tation would depend no longer on its achievements 
within the area of its own jurisdiction, but upon the 
beneficent legislation it had coerced other States into 
placing on their Statute books. -One may imagine Mr. 
Asquith proudly going to the country with a record 
including the institution of compulsory teetotalism in 
the German Empire, the introduction of Old Age 
Pensions at 40 in the United States, and the passage of 
a Sunday Observance Act in France. By this policy of 
taking in one another’s dirty linen, drastic reforms 
might be initiated. A General Election programme 
might include proposals for social revolutions every- 
where but at home, and the millennium would be upon us. 


* * * 


The truth is, however, that the Bradford Chamber of 
Commerce is permitting itself to be needlessly alarmed. 
There is no chance of any such clause being passed. It 
is a species of what is known in American tariff legislation 
as a “ joker,” though in this case it is introduced under 
the cloak of philanthropy. Its scope is much wider 
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than Lancashire or Yorkshire. The Protectionists who 
have introduced it have designed it to cover all products 
into which child labour enters at any point—a subtle 
scheme that would exclude nearly all articles of com- 
merce and form a more perfect barrier than any customs 
tariff ever devised. To say, as the president of the 
Bradford merchants says, that there is child labour in 
America as well as here is merely to draw attention to 
the existence of the need of social reform on both sides 
of the Atlantic. Meanwhile, those who profit by child 
labour on this side need have no fear of the closing of the 
American market to them. The “joker” has been 
spotted long ere this. 


* * * 


Concrete illustrations of railway mismanagement have 
lately come to light through the efforts of the town of 
Huddersfield to obtain better transport facilities. Here 
is a manufacturing town of over 100,000 inhabitants, 
part of a larger industrial area of about 250,000 people, 
providing more business for the two railway companies 
which “‘ serve”’ the town (save the mark !) than most 
districts of equal population. Yet it is by no means 
unknown for the mills of the district to be living from 
hand to mouth because they are unable to get their 
coal delivered quickly enough. Indeed, at times mills 
have been in imminent danger of being closed for want 
of fuel, the railway companies taking several days to 
carry coal four or five miles! At such a time one large 
firm, driven to resort to horse haulage, has found its 
average expenditure increased by 60 per cent. Similar 
complaints are made against the companies with regard 
to the delivery of most of the raw materials of the 
predominant industry. Cases have been reported of 
wool being in course of transport for two or three 
weeks. These examples of the way in which the railway 
companies treat one of the staple industries of the 
country can only serve to confirm the growing opinion 
of the trading community in favour of railway nationali- 
sation. From the point of view of the railway com- 
panies, the situation is grave. When they could assert 
that schemes of nationalisation were merely the ravings 
of unpractical theorists, they felt themselves safe ; but 
when sober-minded business men and manufacturers 
are driven to throw over private ownership, the com- 
panies must surely realise the perilous and isolated posi- 
tion into which their incompetence has brought them. 


* * %* 


An amusing disclosure was made on Tuesday in the 
Standing Committee on the Public Buildings Expenses 
Bill. In demanding that the designs for certain build- 
ings should be thrown open to competition, Mr. Bennett- 
Goldney declared that when the new Admiralty Buildings 
were projected the wrong designs were inadvertently 
shown to a Minister, who in turn showed them to 
members of the Royal Family. On discovering his error, 


the Minister felt that he could not retrace his steps, so 
the wrong building was erected. Perhaps this is the 
reason (we have long been at a loss for one) why the 
Admiralty Offices are less obnoxious to the eye than 
some other structures recently erected in and about 
Whitehall. 





THE BASIS OF RURAL REFORM 


T survey of rural problems, which we publish 
this week in the form of a Special Supplement, 
is the outcome of an enquiry undertaken nearly 

a year ago by a committee of the Fabian Society. The 
Society has not, we understand, as yet made itself respon- 
sible for this Report, which is indeed, technically, merely 
a draft prepared by the chairman of the committee. 
But details apart, it undoubtedly represents broadly the 
attitude of the Fabian section of the Socialist movement 
upon the question of immediately practicable rural 
reform. Several “ enquiries ” into this same subject have 
been taking place during the past twelve months. Some 
weeks ago a report by a committee of the Labour Party 
was published ; later, Lord Lansdowne adumbrated the 
proposals of the Conservative Party, and in the course 
of the next month or two we are to have the Government 
scheme. All this preliminary discussion and investiga- 
tion by people representing widely different points of 
view is entirely admirable—would that a similar dis- 
cussion had preceded the Insurance Act !—and should 
result, when the proposals of the Government are 
actually placed before the House of Commons and the 
country, in something like a really adequate considera- 
tion of the problem, and, we hope, a really adequate 
piece of legislation. In the meantime we may doubt 
whether the whole enquiry will produce any abler or more 
workmanlike presentation of the facts and of the case for 
reform than is contained in this Report. Its length is, per- 
haps, rather great for publication in a weekly review, but 
we do not think that our readers will desire any apology 
from us on that ground ; our only regret, indeed, is that 
we are unable to print it unabridged and have been 
compelled to omit the very valuable appendices. 

The most striking fact about the present general move- 
ment towards a revival and a reorganisation of rural life 
is that there appear to be no clearly marked lines of 
party division. The official Conservative programme 
includes, we believe—for neither we nor anyone else can 
be certain—proposals for peasant proprietorship, which 
would certainly be opposed by the Liberal Party as such. 
But these proposals are far from appealing to all sections 
even of the Conservatives, and in any case are scarcely 
likely, owing to the lack of any demand for proprietor- 
ship on the part of the “‘ peasants,’’ to become the sub- 
ject of acute controversy. On the other hand, most of 
the proposals in the present Report, although they repre- 
sent the Socialist view, would certainly be accepted by 
the great mass of the Liberal Party and by a considerable 
number of Conservatives. There are, of course, irrecon- 
cilables in all parties, who are naturally suspicious of 
anything in the nature of an agreed programme, and we 
fear that the fact we have just stated will not tend to 
allay their apprehensions ; but the truth is that amongst 
the better informed and less partisan elements of all 
parties there is, in regard to this problem, a very, great 
deal of common ground. 

It is, for instance, agreed that as a preliminary to any 
sort of improvement the wages of agricultural labourers 
must be raised, that they must be raised by direct State 
action, and that the proper machinery for the purpose 
is to be found in the Wages Boards system. Two Bills 
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have already actually been introduced, one by the 
Labour Party and the other by a number of Conserva- 
tives, both having as their principal object the establish- 
ment of Agricultural Wages Boards; and of the two 
the Conservative Bill is perhaps the better. In regard to 
Housing, again—the second of rural problems in order of 
importance—the same two political sections have pro- 
duced concrete legislative proposals differing in no really 
vital particular. In the matter of rural Education, no 
hint of party divisions can be discerned ; and when we 
come to the question of productive and distributive Co- 
operation, as applied to agriculture, it is to Conservative 
at least as much as to Socialist or Liberal sources that we 
must look for both motive force and guidance. We all 
want to see the burden of local rates reduced, or at all 
events not increased, and any fresh expenditure thrown 
on the national exchequer. We all desire to do what is 
possible to promote the growth of the class of indepen- 
dent agriculturists making their living out of their own 
Small Holdings. We all cherish pious hopes in regard 
to Afforestation—though here perhaps it may be only a 
Socialist government that will have the courage to do 
what is necessary. On a few minor matters, such for 
instance as that of Game and its preservation, the views 
of, let us say, the Labour Party are doubtless quite 
different from those of the bulk of the Conservatives. 
And in regard to the question of the actual ownership of 
the soil, there are, of course, marked cleavages. But even 
here we suggest the differences are more apparent than 
real; whether we offer the small holder, or the labourer 
with his acre of garden and paddock, a freehold or a 
peppercorn leasehold with security of tenure, is mainly a 
question of terminology ; the effect upon the power of 
the occupier to sell his holding when the site value had 
increased would, of course, be different in the two cases, 
but no one, we take it, is particularly anxious to facilitate 
such sales. 

Taken as a whole, therefore, the position of rural 
reform of to-day is a matter not so much of differing 
opinions as of differing degrees of earnestness; and what 
we require of the Government is not any specially in- 
genious scheme of its own, but courage to face and settle 
what all serious reformers recognise as the root problem— 
the problem of the labourer’s wage. There is no need to 
recapitulate the facts, for we all know them, or enough 
of them for practical purposes ; but it may be necessary 
to remind those who are to draft the legislative remedy 
that, after all the discussion that there has been and will 
be, the country will expect no half measures. The wage 
of the agricultural labourer has got to be raised, not by 
ls. or 2s. a week, but by anything from 20 per cent., in 
some areas, to 50 per cent. in others. To set up District 
Wages Boards, consisting of equal numbers of farmers 
and labourers, each with power to fix a minimum wage 
for its own area, will not be enough. For one thing it 
will be a long time before the representatives of the 
labourers will be able to hold their own on these Boards ; 
and for another, the arguments against any given pro- 
posal for an increase of wages—if the increase be at all 
substantial—will, we may confidently predict, be strong 
enough in nine cases out of ten to convince the most 
impartial of impartial chairmen. There is more than one 
way of meeting these difficulties. It has been suggested, 





congratulate the House of Lords on having dropped its 





following the lines of the existing machinery of the Trade 
Boards Act, that each local Board should contain a pro- 
portion of members nominated by the central authority 
to represent and promote the interests of the wage- 
earners. Another suggestion made by Mr. Harben, in 
the Report which we publish, is that a minimum wage 
should be fixed by Parliament itself, and that only the 
local application and modification of this minimum 
should be entrusted to the District Boards subject to the 
supervision of a National Board. Perhaps the best 
solution would be a combination of these two proposals, 
but we are not concerned to argue that question here. 
All we desire to point out is that these difficulties exist, 
and that if the objections to the fixing of a minimum by 
Parliament itself should be held to be insuperable, other 
means of achieving the same end must be devised. 
Unless the proposals of the Government include pro- 
visions which will secure to every agricultural worker a 
“ living wage ” (the amount of which it seems impossible 
to put at less than 23s. a week) within a reasonably brief 
period it will be impossible to regard them as a serious 
or sincere attempt to deal with the problem. Without 
a universal living wage there can be no revival of rural 
life and industry. 
There are many other points on which we should like 
to dwell. The Report contains some very interesting 
proposals on the compulsory purchase of misused land 
and on the payment of death duties on land by means of 
a form of irredeemable mortgage which would gradually 
bring about nationalisation. The tied cottage question, 
too, and the development of rural co-operation are vitally 
important. But on these points we must refer the reader 
to the pages of the Report itself. If there is anything to 
be added to what will be found there, it is this: That 
reports, however admirable they may be and however 
wide a common path of advance they may reveal, do not 
necessarily lead to effective action. It is commonly 
known that the Liberal Government intends, if possible, 
to fight the next General Election on its land programme, 
and it is commonly suspected that in spite of Mr. Lloyd 
George’s appeal for the co-operation of the Conservative 
Party, he and his colleagues will be none too pleased if 
the Opposition should take him at his word, since what 
they really want is a fighting party issue. Whether this 
suspicion is justified time will show ; but we may suggest 
two tests of good faith to be applied to the Government’s 
plans when the Chancellor produces them in the autumn. 
First, do they contain a definite assurance of a living 
wage for the agricultural labourer? And second, are 
they calculated to give rise to unnecessary party strife ? 
As things stand, strict party divisions on this subject 
hardly exist, but it would require far less ingenuity than 
Mr. Lloyd George has at his disposal to create them. 


DRINK 


HE fate of the Scottish Temperance Bill has been 

settled by compromise. The Government 
having agreed to certain amendments, the 

Lords have consented to pass it through all its stages 


this Session; so that it will not come under the operation 
of the Parliament Act. For our part, however, we cannot 
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proposal relating to disinterested management, but it is 
perhaps characteristic of that House that it should have 
given way on a point on which it unquestionably had 
the bulk of public opinion behind it. As the Bill left the 
Commons it was provided that in each locality the 
electors should have the opportunity of recording their 
opinions on three alternatives : (1) abolition of licences ; 
(2) reduction of licences by 25 per cent.; (3) no change. 
The Lords proposed last year to add, as a fourth option, 
disinterested management, and the Commons failing to 
agree, the Bill was lost. This year, as we have said, 
the proposal has been dropped. 

When the subject was debated in the Commons a few 
weeks ago, the only speeches on the Government side 
that had a ring of sincerity in them were those of the 
prohibitionist whole-hoggers. It was argued from the 
Treasury Bench that the effect of the introduction of a 
fourth option would be to “ split the Temperance vote.” 
A more hollow argument it would be difficult to conceive, 
for it would be the easiest thing in the world—assuming, 
as we surely must, that the ordinary “‘ temperance ”’ 
voter is an intelligent being—to arrange for a system of 
transferable votes which would eliminate all possibility 
of the will of the majority being defeated in that way. 
The real reason for the non possumus of the Government 
was, of course, that the inspiration behind this Bill is 
not temperance, but prohibitionist inspiration. It is 
true that before prohibition can be enforced under the 
Bill in any locality 55 per cent. of those voting (and not 
less than 35 per cent. of the total electorate) must have 
declared themselves in favour of it, and it is certain that 
such a majority will not be obtained in many places. 
But even if the hopes of prohibitionists are ill-founded, 
the fact remains that they have been able to keep public 
attention focussed on a Bill which, unless it leads to 
prohibition, will lead to nothing; and that they have 
succeeded, by virtue of their very fanaticism, in pre- 
venting Scottish voters getting the chance of expressing 
their opinion upon a system which, in the view of many 
who regard excessive drinking as a tremendous evil and 
the present-day public-house as a detestable place, 
would do more to solve the real drink problem than any 
other licensing change that can be suggested. The very 
fact that the extremists have fought so hard—even to 
the length of sacrificing the Bill last year—and with such 
transparent sophistry to keep the option of disinterested 
management—whether by Trust or by municipality— 
out of this Bill, in itself indicates a fear in their minds 
that the public might find disinterested management so 
satisfactory as to dispel for good even such remote hopes 
as there may now be of prohibition ever being adopted. 

We are suffering, in this as in other problems, from 
the evil heritage of the last century : a gross excess of 
principle, crudely held and baldly applied. On the one 
hand we have those who, whatever they really think, act 
as if the English public-house combined the comforts of 
home with the ease of a club; on the other, we have 
those “ reformers ’’ who only consent to mild measures 
of restriction because they think they are thus likeliest 
to gain their true object of abolition. Now the first step 


towards any sensible reform is that we should all recog- 
nise that this question is one not of principle, but of 
When you have a question on which expert 


prejudice. 





opinion, such as it is, is divided, and also one on which 
the average man will always ignore expert opinion, it 
should be obvious that you cannot go on treating it as a 
matter on which al] the good, decent, and wise people 
are one side. It should be open to any young man to 
imitate Mr. Shaw and be witty on water, or to follow 
Mr. Belloc and be omniscient on beer. And just as 
eminent men can be quoted on both sides of this quarrel, 
so too the ordinary run of folk differ. It is time we 
stopped pitting an alcoholic centenarian, with the 
tobacco habit, against a non-smoking gaffer who proudly 
tells the reporter that his drink is ‘‘ Adam’s ale,”’ and has 
been since he was weaned some odd ninety years ago. 
All recent legislation on the sale of intoxicants has 
failed simply because it has been a compromise between 
the views of those who think a man should drink as much 
as he pleases and of those who think that all drinking 
of wine or beer or spirit is a bad and degrading habit. 

Those of us who have made up our minds that the 
question of abstinence from, or indulgence in, intoxi- 
cating drinks is one that must be left to the individual 
are anxious that people should obtain good drink perfectly 
freely in places which anyone can enter without any kind 
of stigma attaching to them. Indeed, the existence of 
any public place, which it is regarded as scandalous to 
enter, seems to us an intolerable blot on the fame of 
the State. What is the attitude of temperance reformers 
as shown in recent legislation, or in the action of licens- 
ing bodies? You have that astonishing piece of work 
which forbids a parent to take his child into a public- 
house of a certain type. There is nothing to prevent the 
son of a rich man having his meal and his drink in the 
restaurant of the Ritz; but the son of the ploughman 
cannot go into the bar of the country house, after hay- 
making, and have his glass of cider with his father, unless 
he is over the age of fourteen. Again, there are certain 
places of entertainment in London, such as the Tivoli, 
where one who wishes can have a drink ; there are others, 
such as the Hippodrome or the Coliseum, where, unless 
you can acquire a taste for what are suitably called 
*“* minerals,” you must remain thirsty or go outside to 
the nearest public-house. What is the reason for this ? 
A stranger to our laws might imagine that the Hippo- 
drome was not allowed to sell drink either because its 
patrons could not be trusted with it, or because its 
managers were unfit to dispense it. Needless to say, the 
reason is quite other; the Hippodrome has no licence 
simply because the London County Council follows a 
policy of refusing licences to new houses of entertain- 
ment, thereby giving a most unfair advantage to the 
older ones, and incidentally increasing the revenue of 
the nearest licensed premises. 

Now we have no quarrel with the public-house as it 
ought to be, that is a place where a man or his wife can 
get what food and drink he wishes. But we have a 
quarrel against the tied-house system, against the pres- 
sure commonly brought to bear on the customer to induce 
him to drink alcohol, and especially against the plan 
still pursued of making a manager’s salary dependent, 
in part at least, on the amount of drink sold. Moreover, 
we hold no brief for public-houses as they are; for the 
bulk of them are such fetid and uncomfortable places 
that to an enlightened eye they must appear unfit not 
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for children only, but for adults as well. Then abolish 
the public-house, say the people who are behind the 
Scottish Bill and who are the chief motive power behind 
all Liberal licensing legislation. They say that not 
because they hate bad public-houses, but because they 
hate good ones worse. Against any proposal for making 
the public-house into a really habitable place, a café-club, 
where a man might go with his family and spend a com- 
fortable and moderately abstemious evening in a clean 
and airy room, they fight tooth and nail. With their 
unprincipled excess of principle, though they have no 
chance of getting what they want, they prevent the mass 
of the people getting what the mass of the people want. 
They are, in effect, the best allies of the brewers and the 
tied-house system ; of the crowded malodorous bar, of 
bestial indulgence, of melancholy amusement, and 
injurious recreation. For our part we refuse to believe 
in the sincerity of any ‘‘ temperance reformer ’’—he may 
be an admirable “ abolitionist ’’—who is not prepared to 
support legislation tending to make the public-house a 
place of real entertainment, refreshment and amusement. 

In the glow of the Reformation and under the auspices 
of some of the leading reformers, the aristocracy of a 
certain German state founded a society for the encourage- 
ment of temperance. Its first rule was that no member 
was to drink more than fourteen cups of wine a day ; 
and in case this restriction should prove too much of a 
burden for the flesh, all members were allowed to drink 
beer for the quenching of thirst. We do not uphold this 
rule as of much practical service for our own day. But 
it does embody one very important thing—the recogni- 
tion that man is a drinking animal and that what those 
who wish to abolish drunkenness have to do is not to 
destroy an instinct, but to curb an appetite. 


INDIANS AND MILITARY 
TRAINING 


The writer of this article, who prefers to remain anonymous, 
is one of the most distinguished of natives connected with 
the administration of education in India. 


T= campaign in favour of compulsory military 
service, that is being conducted in England under 
the vigorous leadership of Lord Roberts, is sure 
to have great effect on the minds of thinking Indians. It 
is not likely that any expression will be given to their 

thoughts, for in the first place all such matters of high 

political expediency as the Army, Military Training, 

Foreign Affairs, or the Arms Act, are excluded from the 

purview of the new Legislative Councils, and in the second 

place the policy of repression has effectually cowed any 
independent expression of opinion by the Indian Press. 

An outspoken journal like THe New StaTesMan is alto- 

gether an impossibility in India at this moment. It is the 

more necessary, therefore, to examine this campaign and 
calculate the effect of the propaganda on India and other 
dependencies of the Empire. 

The protagonists of compulsory training lay great stress 
on the military unpreparedness of Britain in the face of a 
sudden invasion by some seventy or hundred thousand 
seasoned German soldiers. The British Navy—though of 
overwhelming strength, if it is at the point required—may 
be caught napping, and it is contended that if the com- 





mand of the North Sea were by accident to fall into 
German hands, even for twenty-four hours, England 
would have to go down on its knees as she has nothing 
with which to resist Germany’s land forces. Now, if this 
were even a reasonable probability, no section of the 
British people would oppose—or at least would be able to 
oppose successfully—the policy advocated by Lord 
Roberts. Compulsory training would come in regardless 
of any sacrifices required to maintain a powerful Navy. 
The other arguments of the conscriptionists, which are of 
merely secondary importance, and have relatively no 
weight, relate to the inadequacy of a sufficiently strong 
striking force ready to sail immediately in case of emergency, 
and have special reference to India, Egypt, South Africa, 
and perhaps Australia. 

Now, supposing the first argument is at all worth con- 
sidering, it is obvious that in such circumstances, India 
would have for a few months to take care of itself. For 
the British Navy could not be weakened to provide the 
necessary convoy for the troopships to the outer parts of 
the Empire, even if the troops were available. The 
position then arises that India, with its less than three 
hundred thousand soldiers—of which a third approxi- 
mately are European—will have to defend itself against 
any invader. So long as this potential invader is Germany 
no fear need be entertained, as there is not the remotest 
possibility that Germany can invade India. Suppose, 
however, the international grouping changes, we may 
conceivably have to count upon a war with Russia. This 
risk has, in fact, for over fifty years dominated the military 
policy of India. With the gradual consolidation of 
Russian acquisitions in Central Asia, the possibility of a 
Russian invasion has become more feasible, and perhaps 
the pending partition of Persia may make it even a little 
more proximate. Further, the projected trans-Persian 
railway is openly opposed by our military advisers on the 
ground that it will be a great help to Russia if she is 
inimically inclined. The railway is, however, sure to 
come sooner or later, for the world-wide financial interests 
have a way of getting over even international considera- 
tions. In view of such possibilities, which are at least as 
real as those conceived by Lord Roberts and his friends, 
responsible Indians cannot be blamed if they look at these 
questions from their own point of view. 

Now let there be no doubt about the inner feeling of 
Indians. They would naturally have the first preference 
for home rule—if it were at all practicable—not a home 
rule in the form of an autocracy, benevolent or otherwise, 
but a democracy ; which is seen to be not so very alien to 
the Asiatic temperament after the more or less satisfactory 
experiments in China and Japan. But at the present 
moment all Indians realise that such is not a matter of 
practical politics. Foreign tutelage of gradually decreas- 
ing extent is what they, look for; and there can be no 
hesitation in saying that of the various possibilities they 
dislike British tutelage the least. If there should come the 
least fear of Russian or any other aggression, Indians, 
almost to a man, will side with the British ; for complain 
as they like against abuses in the present government, they 
have a fairly vivid sense of what any other rule would be 
like. 

Now when Lord Roberts and others are impressing on 
the youth of Britain the paramount duty of acquiring 
military training in order to be prepared against aggression, 
Indians are also beginning to wonder why they should not 
be given an opportunity of performing this duty. If the 


danger outlined above of a possible invasion were at all 
imminent, this would be the best method of meeting it. 
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For though with a sufficient expenditure the regular army 
in India can be increased considerably, India is not rich 
enough to afford the luxury; especially as the military 
pundits at Simla and Whitehall think that there should 
be a definite proportion between the white and Indian 
troops. Consider, however, what a great asset it would 
be in the case of an invasion if there were a considerable 
number of men—even imperfectly trained to arms—in the 
frontier provinces of India. At present, in the event of an 
invasion, the people would not be able to show the slightest 
resistance in spite of the best will in the world. There 
would be no levée en masse, because that is absolutely 
impracticable. But once give Indians a living interest 
in the defence of the land of their birth by showing con- 
fidence, and the Government will find their work con- 
siderably lightened. The growing enfeeblement of martial 
Indian races is a matter of notoriety. The Sikh is less 
and less inclined to enlist. There are no Maratha regi- 
ments now, and the erstwhile doughty warriors who gave 
Britain some of her hardest fighting have grown into quiet 
agriculturists. The whole of the British Indian army is 
recruited from only a few races ; but it is the duty of states- 
manship to base the defence of a country on as broad a 
base as possible. Again, we see in some parts of India a 
large number of organised dacoities. In the frontier 
province a village has no power of resistance against a 
raid of robbers from across the border. In Eastern 
Bengal the political dacoities have now changed into 
purely criminal robberies, against which the police are not 
able to afford proper protection. If, however, in each 
village there were a fair number of people with military 
training, the people would have their defence in their 
own hands, and the border raids and the dacoities would 
cease immediately, as the game would not be worth the 
trouble. We may assure the reader that Indians felt 
keenly the disgrace of the clause in the terms of the 
British-Japanese alliance—a clause that was omitted when 
the alliance was renewed, in consequence of the Anglo- 
Russian entente—by which in certain eventualities Japan 
was bound to send a force to the help of the British Army 
in India. If only there had been free confidence between 
the Government and the Indian people, such a clause need 
never have disgraced a treaty solemnly entered into by 
the British Empire. 

A fair beginning that may be made is to allow free 
volunteering among Indians. Anglo-Indian newspapers 
are always impressing upon Europeans and Eurasians 
the paramount duty of volunteering, as they may be 
called upon to act as garrison within the fortress in case 
of a serious internal trouble. If only this suspicious 
attitude were changed once for all, there would be no 
more contented and prosperous part of the British Empire 
than India. Indians would make competent volunteers ; 
in some cases they have been already admitted ; a few 
years ago they were taken in Berar. The Parsis in Poona 
are taken, but their co-religionists in Bombay are not. 
These did not prove failures. The free admission of 
Indians into the ranks of volunteers will give young 
Indians something to think about besides theoretical 
extremism. It is being observed that the physique of 
Indians is deteriorating, and the chance of military service 
even in the attenuated form of volunteering will do some- 
thing to stop this deterioration. The difficulties due to 
castes and creeds are now no longer so strong as they used 
to be. No great difficulties are now experienced on the 


social side in the bigger centres of population, and the 
privilege of serving as volunteers may be made dependent 
upon willingness to be an Indian merely instead of a 


Hindu of any particular caste. In any case, such diffi- 
culties are sure to decrease more and more. 

As repeatedly observed above, these proposals require the 
abandonment of the attitude of suspicion, and of the 
fundamental idea that the British rule in India must re- 
main whether it is good or bad from the point of view of 
Indian interests. In the minds of the governing classes, 
whether in England or in India, such an abandonment 
seems as far off as ever. Even in England Indian youths 
are no longer admitted as volunteers in the Inns of Courts 
Volunteer Corps, or in any public school or University 
corps. Needless to say that Indian youths in England fret 
internally, and realise that the British Empire has a 
different meaning for them from what it has for a Colonial. 
But the British democracy, which should ultimately guide 
the destinies of the British Empire, must see to it that 
every component part feels the same interest in its preserva- 
tion, that what is patriotism and praiseworthy sacrifice in 
one individual is not regarded as sedition and rebellion in 
another, and that within the Empire the feeling for a 
common humanity is encouraged under a proper sentiment 
of nationality, whether that nationality be white, brown, 
or black. 


WHAT IS THE SCHOOL AGE? 


N unfolding last week the Government’s Educational 

I programme, Mr. Pease spoke—in terms alas all too 
vague—of the generally recognised necessity for 
raising the age at which compulsory education ceases. 
He promised legislative proposals on the subject for 
next session, but he gave no hint of what precisely is 
intended. The whole position, indeed, at the present 
time is vague and chaotic, and very few people, even 
amongst educationists, could answer the question at the 
head of this article with any approach to exactitude. 
Apart altogether from “ half-timers,’’ for whom there 
are special provisions, children in some areas slip through 
the net as early as twelve years of age, whilst else- 
where it is the exception for scholars to be totally 
exempt before the age of fourteen. This confusion 
has arisen because Parliament, whilst laying down 
certain compulsory regulations regarding school attend- 
ance, has also given local authorities powers, within 
certain limits, to make by-laws, with the result that many 
of the local bodies, caring little apparently for education, 
have drafted their by-laws to allow of early exemption. 
By successive Acts of Parliament the age of exemp- 
tion has been gradually raised, and now local authorities 
have it within their power, broadly speaking, to enforce 
the school attendance of children between the ages of 
five and fourteen. Practically all the education autho- 
rities of England and Wales have adopted this limit (a 
very few have adopted five to thirteen). The minimum 
age at which the Board of Education will allow children 
to leave school altogether is twelve (and this only on the 
fulfilment of certain conditions laid down in the local 
by-laws). The two methods by which scholars may 
obtain total exemption between the ages of twelve and 
fourteen are, first, by the proficiency certificate, and, 
second, by the certificate of due previous attendance. 
The latter may be obtained (if the by-laws allow) by 
children who have made 350 attendances after five years 
of age in not more than two schools during each year for 
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five years, whether consecutive or not. It will readily 
be seen that these conditions are not at all onerous. 
Taking the seven years of school life from five to twelve, 
the great majority of children will not, during the first 
of those years, attend more than two schools, and 350 
attendances a year will work out at about 80 or 85 per 
cent. of the total possible, so that a fair amount of room 
is left for unavoidable absence. It is little wonder, 
therefore, that where this attendance qualification is in 
operation the greater proportion of the scholars leave 
the day they are thirteen. In these areas it is usually 
taken for granted that a child may leave at thirteen, and 
as a rule they take advantage of it to the letter; indeed, 
it is by no means uncommon for lads to approach their 
teachers jauntily with the information that it is their 
birthday and that they will not be coming to school this 
afternoon! There is no waiting until the end of the 
term, or even the end of the week. 

The other method of obtaining exemption is by 
obtaining a certificate of attainment of a certain standard 
of proficiency, which may be fixed by the local authority, 
but it must not be below Standard V. Education 
committees vary in their estimate of the level of attain- 
ment a child should reach before its compulsory educa- 
tion is completed. A Standard V. level can easily be 
attained by a normal child of twelve or thirteen, and 
consequently where this standard is adopted the leaving 
age will be low. Where, however, the minimum is fixed 
at Standard VII. exemption is much more difficult. Now 
local authorities, though compelled to adopt attendance 
by-laws, need not adopt both the proficiency and the 
attendance certificates. Some authorities have adopted 
both, with possibly a high standard of proficiency 
exemption, which, of course, is totally nullified by the 
operation of the attendance qualification, on which 
most of the scholars will gain exemption. Quite a 
number of education committees, however, have adopted 
the proficiency qualification alone, and where a high 
standard is required an effective school-leaving age of 
fourteen is attained, at any rate for most children. 
Some authorities allow exemption before fourteen where 
children are going to “ beneficial employment ”’ ; but so 
liberally is the term interpreted that almost any kind 
of wage-earning job is considered “ beneficial.’’ Con- 
sequently a by-law of this character is not usually a 
bar to early exemption. 

As a result of the adoption of different by-laws, there- 
fore, the real school-leaving age varies from area to area. 
In county boroughs so different as Birmingham and 
Bournemouth, Cardiff and Coventry, all but a very small 
propertion leave at fourteen. In Croydon and Liver- 
pool, in both of which places probably about 95 per 
cent. leave at fourteen, the remainder of the leavers 
are within three months of fourteen. In Leeds, on the 
other hand, about 93 per cent of the scholars leave on 
reaching thirteen years of age. Some of the Lancashire 
county boroughs, such as Bolton and Rochdale, Burnley 
and Bury, not only allow the bulk of their scholars to 
shake the dust of the schools from their feet at the early 
age of thirteen, but also have large numbers of half- 
timers. Bradford, which also has a half-time system, 
has a fairly effective total exemption age of fourteen. 
In the municipal boroughs there is the same variety. 





Whilst in Chatham it is the exception for a child to leave 
before it is fourteen, in Chesterfield it is exceptional for 
a child to remain at school after it is thirteen. In 
Bromley 95 per cent. of the scholars stay at school until 
fourteen but in Batley 95 per cent. leave at thirteen. 
Harrogate and Hornsey insist on a school-leaving age of 
fourteen and have no half-time, but Bacup and Darwen, 
where practically all the scholars leave at thirteen, have 
each some hundreds of half-timers. Instances could be 
multiplied to show how differently the Education Acts 
are administered. It is, however, clear that a local 
authority may establish a school-leaving age of fourteen. 

What is possible in London and Plymouth, or Barry 
and Twickenham, is equally possible in Leeds and 
Dewsbury, or Chorley and Huddersfield. All the poor 
widows and necessitous families are not to be found in 
the wealthy industrial towns of Yorkshire and Lan- 
cashire! Informed opinion is whole-heartedly in favour 
of lengthening the full school career of the children in 
our schools—say up to fifteen or sixteen years of age. 
The present position is that under the law of the land 
children may normally be kept at school up to fourteen 
(when they are released, however low the standard of 
proficiency they have reached) ; but a large proportion 
are by reactionary local regulations set free at thirteen, 
or even at twelve (these latter being, of course, amongst 
the brightest of scholars !). 

The first practical step to take is to bring the “ thir- 
teen’ areas up to the level of the “ fourteen” areas. 
Whilst we are waiting for legislation, the zeal of local 
reformers might well be directed to this task. No 
Parliamentary powers are required to ensure schooling 
up to fourteen years of age. All that is necessary is to 
persuade local authorities to delete the by-law adopting 
the attendance qualification and to substitute a 
Standard VII. proficiency by-law. If this could be 
done universally the way would be cleared for a further 
extension of the period of school life. 


THE DECLINE AND FALL OF 


HELL 


T is significant of the change that has come over the 

I religious imagination that during the last day or 
two a number of representative clergymen were 

able to issue a manifesto of disbelief in Hell and no 
heresy-hunt has begun. Disbelief in Hell, it must in 
fairness be added, not as a symbol of something real 
enough, but as a definite place on the map of the Uni- 
verse, a gulf of wild flame and red-hot torments without 
end. There was a time when to doubt any jot or tittle 
in the scenery and rhetoric of Hell would have been 
thought a kind of atheism, and a world without Hell 
would have seemed to many religious minds almost as 
lonely as a world without God. Life was conceived 
chiefly in terms of avoidance of Hell. It was a kind of 
tight-rope walk across a bottomless pit of shooting fires 
and the intolerable wailing of the damned. Heaven was 
sought less almost for its proper delights than as an 
escape from the malignance of the gamesters in this vast 
torture-chamber. Hell, indeed, was the most desperately 
real of countries. For centuries men studied its geo- 
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graphy with greater zeal of research than we devote to- 
day to the geography of Africa. They described its rule 
and estimated its population, one author, with how 
much belief we know not, detailing the names of seventy- 
two of its princes with 7,405,926 devils serving them. 
In The Apocalypse of St. Peter, which is as old at least as 
the second century, the occupations of the damned are 
set forth with a horrid carefulness. Hell is depicted as a 
continent of lakes of fire and burning mud, over which 
adulterers hang by the hair and blasphemers of the way 
of righteousness by the tongue. False witnesses chew 
tongues of fire in their mouths. Misers roll on red-hot 
stones sharper than spikes. Men who have committed 
unnatural crimes are endlessly hurled from the top of 
dreadful crags. And this is but one of the first of a long 
line of visions of the hereafter which appeared, like the 
season’s fruits, all through the early Christian centuries 
and the Middle Ages, and achieved their perfect state- 
ment in Dante. Every new writer sought out the most 
exquisite torments a sensational imagination could 
invent, and added them to the picture of the daily life 
of Hell and Purgatory. The Monk of Evesham in the 
twelfth century saw in his dream of Purgatory men being 
fried in a pan and others “ pierced with fiery nails even 
to their bones and to the loosening of their joints.” 
Others, again, were gnawed by worms or dragged with 
hooks, or hung on gallows, or “‘ soaked in baths of pitch 
and brimstone with a horrible stench,” and, if they tried 
to escape, “‘ the devils that met with them beat them 
sorely with scourges and forks and other kinds of tor- 
ments.” But we need not go back beyond our own 
days for instances of these torturing imaginations. 
Many who are now living must have had the night-fears 
of their childhood made monstrous with tales of devils 
with red-hot pincers to tear their flesh and with red-hot 
nails to lacerate their backs. One churchgoer remembers 
the almost weekly call of an ancient clergyman to his 
congregation to flee from the doom of the condemned 
sinner whom he invariably pictured as “‘ seated upon a 
projecting crag over a lurid, hissing, moaning, raging 
sea of an undone Eternity, calling out ‘ The harvest is 
past and I am not savéd.’ ”’ 

Why the human imagination did not revolt from such 
a painful orgy of sensationalism long before it did, it is 
difficult to understand. Lecky tells us that the only 
prominent theologian to dispute the material fire of 
Hell throughout the Middle Ages was Johannes Scotus 
Erigena. All the others accepted it either in terror or 
with delight. For who can question that men can 
obtain as fiercely sensual a pleasure from inflicting the 
pains of Hell on their enemies as from flogging children 
and slaves? One of the best known instances of this— 
shall we say, hellish ?—sensualism, is the appeal of Ter- 
tullian to his fellow Christians not to attend public 
spectacles on the ground that they will one day behold 
the far more glorious spectacle of the heathen rolling in 
the flames of the Pit. 


** What,” he cries, “‘ shall be the magnitude of that scene ? 
How shall I wonder? How shall I laugh? How shall I re- 


joice ? How shall I triumph when I behold so many and such 
illustrious kings, who were said to be mounted into heaven 
groaning with Jupiter their god in the lowest darkness of Hell! 
Then shall the soldiers who persecuted the name of Christ burn 
in more cruel fire than any they had kindled for the saints. . . . 
Compared with such spectacles, with such subjects of triumph as 


these, what can pretor or consul, questor or pontiff, afford ? 
And even now faith can bring them near, imagination can depict 
them as present.” 


Thus, Hell became the poor man’s consolation, the 
oppressed and baited man’s revenge. Sleep itself hardly 
brought greater balm than the thought of this large, 
swallowing doom for opprobrious neighbours. It would 
be unfair, on the other hand, to suggest that the ordinary 
Christian ever believed in Hell save in the most honest 
misery of heart. ‘ O, Lord,” an old lay evangelist used 
to pray in the homes he visited, “‘ shake these Thy 
children over Hell-fire, but shake them in marcy!” 
There you have the voice of one who regarded Hell, 
not with glee as the end of his enemies, but with desper- 
ate earnestness as a necessary moral agency—who 
believed that men must be terrorised into virtue or 
never know virtue at all. And during the present week, 
it is interesting to note, a clerical correspondent bas been 
writing to the Daily News expressing the same gloomy 
view. This writer declares, as the fruit of long ex- 
perience, that he has never known a case of a man’s 
being converted except through fear. It is common 
enough, too—or used to be—to hear church-going young 
men profess that, if they did not believe in Hell, they 
would amaze the earth with their lusts and indul- 
gences. Viewed in this light, the Devil becomes the 
world’s super-policeman, and those who seek to abolish 
him will naturally be looked on as dangerous anarchists 
who would destroy the foundations of the law. As for 
that, it would be foolish to deny the great part played 
by fear in the lives both of sinners and saints, but 
whether morality is ultimately served by our being 
afraid of the wrong things is a question that calls for 
consideration. Certainly, Hell has produced its crop of 
devils as well as of saints upon earth. It was men who 
believed in Hell who invented the thumb-screw and the 
rack, and many of the most fiendish instruments of 
torture the world has known. 


Whether it is the case that man made Hell because he 
believed in torture, or took to torture because he believed 
in Hell, there is no denying that the worst period of 
torture our European civilisation has known coincided 
with the time when men believed that God Himself 
doomed to savage and eternal torments men, women, and 
even infants in the cradle, on the most paltry excuses. 
And as man’s conscience has more and more decisively 
forbidden him to use torture as a punishment himself, it 
has also forbidden him to believe that a beneficent Deity 
could do such athing. It may be thought that a beneficent 
Deity who could permit cancer and the Putumayo, and the 
factory system at its worst, might easily enough sanction 
the fires of the Medieval Hell. But even cancer and 
the Putumayo are not a denial of what Stevenson called 
** the ultimate decency of things.” They are temporary, 
not eternal. Thoughtful Christians can no longer accept 
the old Hell, because it would mean, not the final 
triumph of righteousness, but the final defeat of God. 
Many of those who dutifully cling to the dogma of their 
Church on the point would agree with the French curé 
who said that he believed in Hell, but he did not think 
there was anybody in it except Voltaire. And even 
Voltaire will nowadays seem to most people to be hardly 
a sufficiently scandalous person to deserve infinite 
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millions of years of anguish. The truth is, Hell shocks 
our moral sense. Tennyson put the modern disbelief 
in it with a theatrical forcibleness when he said that, if 
he woke up after death, even though it should be in 
Heaven, and found that there was a Hell, he would turn 
round and shake his fist in the face of God Almighty. 
Since Tennyson’s time Hell’s foundations have subsided : 
the ancient flames have died down; and man has now 
for the background of his days no fierce and devouring 
universe, but a cricket score-board and a page of “* think- 
let’ competitions in a penny paper. Perhaps the 
antithesis is an unfair one, but some cosmic sense has 
certainly been lost to the general imagination. No doubt 
it will return as moral ideas take the place of materialistic 
terrors ; for out of the wreck of the fiery Hell a moral 
Hell is already rising. A moral Purgatory, one ought to 
say—a place of discipline made in the image of this 
disciplining earth. For the terrors of death and evil and 
pain all survive, and, even if we abolish utterly the Devil 
with the pitchfork, and put in his place the Button- 
moulder, is that a figure a pennyworth less dreadful ? 
No, the escape from Hell is not so much a holiday as we 
thought. There is still an interval of adventure between 
us and Paradise, and all the perils and fears to be over- 
come as of old. We have chased an allegory from our 
doors, but its ghostly reality returns and stands outside 
the window. And salvation and damnation remain the 
two chief facts under the sun. And the saints and the 
parsons—and everybody, indeed, except old Tertullian 
—were right after all. 


A JEWISH LAND OF REFUGE 


TT: Jewish Question, a question which is as old 
as civilisation, dating back to a period before 
the opening of the Christian era, has within 

the last generation entered upon another phase, of which 

the general public is still, for the most part, unconscious. 

The era which was introduced by Moses Mendelssohn 

in Berlina century and a half agoand found its culmination 

in the period which the French Revolution opened, and 
may be said to be only now passing away, was that of 
assimilation. To Mendelssohn and his disciples the 
solution of the Jewish question lay in assimilation. Let 
the gates of the ghettos be opened and their walls razed, 
let the Jews be fully admitted into the nations in whose 
midst they dwelt, and then indeed the Jewish question 
would be solved. The Jews of Germany would become 

Germans of the Jewish persuasion. Their separate 

identity, except in matters of religion, would disappear. 

They would hold a position in the State similar to that 

of the Roman Catholics or the Lutherans. Such were the 

intentions of the Mendelssohn movement. The results 
were, however, in more than one respect unexpected. 
The Jews of Germany, once the barriers which kept 
them from their fellow-countrymen were removed, 
seized upon assimilation with avidity. They became 
drunk with assimilation. To the approach to the normal 

German standard they set no bounds. Judaism was cast 

away with the ghetto customs. Even the children of 

Moses Mendelssohn accepted baptism. It may be said 

that, if two factors had not intervened, Judaism would 





be extinct to-day in Germany and the other lands of 
emancipation. These two factors are anti-Semitism— 
the refusal of Europe to accept the proffered assimilation 
—and immigration from the backward lands, for the 
most part Russia, where the ghetto system still prevails. 
The former opposing force is, however, but a recent 
arrival, and before and also since its advent assimilation 
had and has made such great headway that investigation 
would show that of the Jews of England, Germany, 
France, the United States, and other Western States of 
a century ago but few descendants are to be found in 
Jewry to-day. 

Assimilation unrestrained is clearly no solution of the 
Jewish question, except inasmuch as annihilation is a 
solution. The day must come, sooner or later, when the 
oppression of the Jews of Russia will be relieved by 
emancipation. Then at one stroke the immigration 
which keeps Judaism alive in Western Europe and in 
America will cease, and at the same time the forces which 
are disintegrating Judaism in these western countries 
will begin to act upon the Jews of Russia. In that 
Empire they are already making themselves evident, 
even while the six million Jewish inhabitants of Russia 
are still, with few exceptions, confined to the towns of 
the Pale of Settlement. If Judaism and the Jewish race 
were to be preserved, it was evident that another solution 
would have to be found. 

The thinkers of Jewry thereupon turned back to the 
system which had, despite the very many and great 
objections which have properly been brought against it, 
preserved Judaism and Jewry in Europe for eighteen 
centuries. No one advocated the re-establishment of 
the ghetto or the perpetuation of the Pale of Settlement. 
The price paid for the preservation of Judaism in the 
Pale of Settlement is a very heavy one to-day, when 
persecution has become intensified, perhaps even heavier 
than the results justify. The success attained in the 
ghetto might, however, be repeated under altogether 
different conditions in a Jewish land. There all the 
advantages of the ghetto—the Jewish atmosphere, the 
complete identification of Judaism and life—would be 
possible, and the inhabitants yet be enabled to live the 
lives of freemen, a privilege from which they had been 
debarred for centuries. The wildest advocates of the 
new policy did not imagine that all the Jews of the world 
would settle in a Jewish State, no matter how favourable 
its prospects; the sanest recognised that generations 
would have to pass before even an appreciable proportion 
of the Jews of the world-could find support in a Jewish 
State. But those who remained without would become 
revivified by the existence of a centre of Judaism and of 
Jewry, just as the creation of the kingdom of Greece 
reacted on the consciousness of all sons of Greece settled 
no matter how distant from the boundaries of the new 
kingdom. 

It was in these circumstances that the new Zionism, 
the movement for the re-creation of a Jewish State in 
Palestine, was born fifteen years ago. The modern 
prophet of the return was Theodor Herzl, a Viennese 
journalist, assimilated to the verge of absorption, who 
during a stay in Paris became convinced by the orgies of 
anti-Semitism that revolved around the head of Captain 
Dreyfus that the only solution of the Jewish Question 
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lay in the creation of a Jewish national centre. The 
locale of this centre was to him at first a matter of 
indifference, but he soon discovered that for any other 
region but Palestine the enthusiasm of the masses on 
which he was dependent would be lacking. Thus Herzl 
speedily gave to his Nationalism the limitation of 
Palestinian. At first the new Zionist Movement was 
essentially a political one. Previous to the era of Herzl 
there had been societies for the colonisation of Palestine 
by Jews, and Baron Edmond de Rothschild, of Paris, in 
particular, had devoted a great fortune to this object. 
Herzl, however, discouraged this work. He wanted 
security of tenure before capital in the form of men and 
money was sunk in the country. A charter was talked of, 
and negotiations with the Turkish Government were 
undertaken to secure such a grant. But the negotiations 
attained to no such end, and the Zionist Movement 
moved only to and fro, but never forward. Meanwhile 
the people began to murmur. ; 

In the midst of these conditions, Mr. Chamberlain, 
who was then at the Colonial Office and had developed 
some interest in the Jewish Question, happened to visit 
British East Africa, where he noticed a region on the 
road to Uganda apparently uninhabited, yet suitable 
for the settlement of Europeans. To him occurred the 
idea of the creation of a Jewish autonomous colony 
there. Territory sufficient for the purpose was thereupon 
offered to Herzl. The offer was placed before the Zionist 
Congress of 1903. Despite the intense hostility of the 
pure Zionists, it was neither accepted nor declined. A 
Commission was sent to East Africa to investigate the 
local conditions. The report of the Commission was 
unfavourable, and at the Congress of 1905 the offer of 
the British Government was declined. In the interval, 
Herzl, worn out by his efforts on behalf of his people, 
had sunk into his grave at the premature age of forty- 
four. From the 1905 Congress, Mr. Zangwill, who had 
hitherto been a Zionist, seceded, on the ground that the 
East African offer should have been accepted. He 
founded the Jewish Territorial Organisation—known 
for short as the Ito—whose fundamental object is the 
acquisition anywhere of territory for the Jewish people 
with full autonomous rights. 

The Ito, an international organisation with subsidiary 
committees in most civilised lands, has been in existence 
but a few years, but in the course of them it has investi- 
gated several possible regions. Districts in North 
America, in Australia, in Mesopotamia, and elsewhere, 
have all been considered. In two cases the prospects 
have been sufficiently favourable to justify the sending 
of a Commission of Investigation. In the case of the one, 
Cyrenaica, once a land teeming with a prosperous Jewish 
population, the report was unfavourable. The neglect 
and misgovernment of fifteen centuries have rendered a 
return to the earlier period of prosperity unattainable. 
Moreover, since the return of the Commission, Italy has 
stepped in and annexed the land. The other region which 
has been investigated locally is the Portuguese West 
African Colony of Angola. The report* on the investiga- 








* “Report on the Work of the Commission sent out by the Jewish 
Territorial Organisation, under the auspices of the Portuguese Govern- 
ment, to examine the Territory proposed for the purpose of a Jewish 
Settlement in Angola.” J.W. Gregory, D.Sc.,F.R.S., ete. (Ito Offices, 
5s. net.) 





tion has just been issued. The book contains much else 
than the report of Dr. Gregory, who is himself satisfied 
of the suitability of the land for the settlement of 
agricultural pioneers. There are also expressions of 
opinion by Sir H. H. Johnston and Mr. H. W. Nevinson, 
both of whom know the country, and neither of whom 
thinks it adaptable to the purposes of the Ito. The book 
also contains other appendices, but to the general reader 
the most interesting portion is the Introduction, His- 
torical and Political, which Mr. Zangwill, the President 
of the Ito, contributes. Mr. Zangwill has since the 
institution of the Ito devoted himself almost single- 
heartedly to its welfare, and through it to the welfare of 
the Jewish people. For the first few years before the 
movement for the political emancipation of women 
began its present phase, Mr. Zangwill may be said to 
have devoted the whole of his time, thought and energy 
to assuaging the age-long Judenschmerz. Apart from all 
other reasons, therefore, his enthusiasm and devotion 
must command attention to the views he puts forward 
on any aspect of, or any suggested means of solving, the 
Jewish question. Mr. Zangwill is, of course, first an 
Itoist. More explicitly he is at present an advocate of a 
settlement in Angola, provided that the political con- 
ditions are satisfactory. Those conditions are not 
satisfactory at present, but it is quite conceivable that 
they will become so. Let them be granted. Let all the 
other conditions be accepted as favourable. Let Angola 
be considered the ideal land for a new colony. Yet two 
overwhelming obstacles to the fulfilment of the Ito 
programme in that region stand out. Successfully to 
establish a colony in a virgin land, agriculturists—and 
agriculturists almost alone in the first instance—are 
required. But the Jewish race, whatever it was once and 
whatever it may become in the future, is not an agri- 
cultural race to-day. A certain number of Jews are, it is 
true, engaged on the land, notably in the United States, 
Canada, the Argentine, South Russia, and Palestine, but 
the proportion borne by these to the total Jewish 
population is infinitesimal. If Mr. Zangwill were able to 
draw the majority of his pioneers from these Jewish 
agriculturists he might have some prospect of success, 
but there is reason to believe that but few, if any, of them 
would be willing to exchange their present position for 
the promise of West Africa. For pioneers he would, in 
effect, be driven to the town dwellers of the Russian Pale 
and of Galicia, and in the most favourable of conditions 
he would have to commence at the point at which the 
Palestinian and Argentine colonists commenced a 
quarter of a century ago. 

There is, however, an even greater obstacle to the 
success of the latest Ito project. The stream of Jewish 
migration at present flows to the great cities of the New 
World and, to a minor extent, to those of the Old—to 
London, Paris and Johannesburg. In every case the 
wandering Jew wanders to a land where he knows that 
he will find social conditions akin to those which he is 
leaving, where co-religionists have preceded him and 
found comfort, probably where friends and relatives. 
have settled before him and will welcome him. No such 
attractions, however, can await him in Angola. Can the 
call of West Africa hope to exceed in sound that of New 
York or Buenos Ayres ? If a Jew of Lodz or of Kief has. 
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the alternatives of New York and Angola placed before 
him, what probability is there that he will choose the 
latter ? The task which those who wish to re-create a 
Jewish State have undertaken is in the best of circum- 
stances a superhuman one, which will require almost a 
miracle to secure success. Between Mr. Zangwill and his 
former friends, the Zionists, there seems to be no 
difference of principle. Both have the same object in 
view. Each alone seems powerless to attain it. Why do 
they not join forces, concentrate their enthusiasms and 
energies, and work together for the re-establishment of a 
Jewish land which should become and remain the centre 
and perpetual inspiration of Jewry and of Judaism, in 
the one land in which there seems any prospect of success 
—that land from which the Jewish race originated before 
it was finally scattered by the Roman conqueror ? 
A. M. H. 


WHAT IS SOCIALISM ? 


By SripNEY AND BEaTRICE WEBB. 


XVII.—THE GUARDIANSHIP OF THE 
NON-ADULT RACES 


TT: Eight Great Powers which to-day dominate the 
world, and the two or three dozen smaller States 
in Europe and the Americas which exist by their 

sufferance, do not, so far as their governing races are con- 
cerned, account in the aggregate for more than half the 
human race. What is to be their relation to the other half ? 
In Asia and Africa in particular, and in the islands of the 
Pacific, there are vast multitudes of people who are—at any 
rate, if impinged on by others—patently unable to stand 
alone. If the more powerful governments refuse all inter- 
vention, there presently arrive the trader who barters rum 
and gunpowder for the native products; the idle beach- 
comber, with his parasitism and his vices; the missionary 
who gets murdered, and whose friends and colleagues demand 
retributive justice ; the unscrupulous adventurer who sets 
up as a chief’s adviser, or a chief himself, and makes war, if 
not with a ruthlessness and brutality hitherto unknown, at 
any rate with resources more destructive. 

In the relation of the stronger races to the weaker, the 
policy of Individualism, with its motive of pecuniary self- 
interest and its maxim of caveat emptor, has been, in fact, 
a disastrous failure. No one to-day is proud of the methods 
by which the West Indian Caribs, the North American 
Indians, the Australian aborigines, or the South African 
bushmen have been practically “ eliminated.”” The shame- 
less deeds which the twentieth century has seen on the Congo 
and the Upper Amazon, in the name of “ freedom of Trade,”’ 
demonstrate that private enterprise and the desire for riches 
are no more to be trusted with the weaker races now than 
before. These weaker races are, at least in respect of power 
to defend themselves, virtually in the position of children in 
a universe of grown men ; and in such a position the grown 
men have duties and responsibilities towards the children 
that they ought not to ignore. In comparison with the 
Eight Great Powers of the world, the American Indians, the 
Pacific Islanders, the Malays, the Arabs, the Kaffirs, the 
Negroes, and all the indigenous inhabitants of the Asiatic 
mainland—we should ourselves not except even the Chinese 
—are, to put it plainly, in capacity for corporate self-defence 
and self-government, Non-Adult races. 

The policy of Socialism with regard to the Non-Adult races 
is one of Collective Guardianship in their own interest, so far 


as we can discern it, and in the interests of humanity as a 
whole. Socialists are no more prepared to permit the 
“‘ exploitation ” or other oppression of the weaker races of the 
world than of the weaker individuals of any one community. 
How the Collective Guardianship can best be exercised must 
be decided separately in each case. It may quite well be 
that the best policy for a Non-Adult race would be one of 
complete seclusion from the rest of humanity, so that it 
might be free to evolve in its own way. Such a self-denying 
ordinance would involve too great a sacrifice to the rest of 
the world if it necessitated (as it would have done in North 
America and Australia) the closing to immigrants of vast 
areas occupied only by a few nomads. But even where this 
consideration does not come in (as with quite adequately 
peopled Pacific islands), it does not appear practicable 
nowadays to maintain and enforce the complete seclusion 
that would, on this view, be required. Moreover, even if the 
policy of seclusion were decided on, it would have to be 
carried out by the governments of the stronger races. Thus 
we cannot escape our responsibility. In the Socialist view 
the guardianship of the Non-Adult races of the world must 
be undertaken as a corporate duty by the Eight Great 
Powers, either jointly or severally. We cannot afford to 
allow any part of the earth to be open, without governmental 
control of some sort, to the private trader, the unchartered 
adventurer, or even the missionary. We must, to this extent, 
‘“* police our borders.” And we are driven to do more, 
Warned of the perils of “ freedom of enterprise,” we must 
very carefully and deliberately regulate whatever intercourse 
is permitted with the Non-Adult races in such a way as to 
protect them from the evils that have hitherto always proved 
to result from the visits of our own people. We must, to this 
extent, legislate for these races to save them from themselves. 
It may be that it is along these lines that the Eight Great 
Powers may make the next approaches to international 
legislation, and even an international police. 

Apart, however, from any such far-reaching principles of 
intervention for the protection of the Non-Adult races outside 
the bounds of the great Empires, we have to settle how we 
will deal with those within our jurisdiction. We find, in 
fact, the British Empire charged with no small share of the 
Collective Guardianship of Non-Adult races that we have 
advocated. The Socialists, far from disclaiming this sort of 
‘“* Imperialism,” are in favour of the duty being discharged 
with simple integrity, and with as much wisdom as we can 
put into it. 

We come, therefore, to a policy for the British Empire 
with regard to the weaker races within its bounds. Here 
the principles are as plain, and our assurance in their validity 
is as confident, as their application in detail is difficult and 
perplexing. The Socialist repudiates, the conception that the 
quarter of the surface of the globe over which the British flag 
flies is in any sense the “ heritage ” of the inhabitants of the 
British Isles, or of the Anglo-Celtic or even of “‘ the white ” 
race. To him this vast congeries of peoples, of all creeds and 
colours, of all languages and races, is a Commonwealth which 
“* belongs ”’ only to its complex self, and in which—just as in 
his own fraction of it—he “ chooses equality.”” The object 
to be always kept in view is the full and free development of 
each of the parts, consistent with the welfare of the whole. 
With regard to the administration of each part of the 
Empire, the special and peculiar desires and interests of that 
part, and not of any other—even if that other be the British 
Isles—should always be paramount, subject only to two 
limiting considerations: namely, that we cannot allow the 
people in our charge to come to serious harm—just as the 
child is restrained from putting his finger in the fire—and 
that not even for the desire or advantage of any one part can 
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we permit anything plainly injurious to humanity. Subject 
to these limiting considerations, the constitutional axiom to 
be followed is that of the extension of local self-government 
wherever and whenever, in whatever manner and to whatever 
degree, seems reasonably practicable. But, as regards many 
parts of the British Empire, it would be idle to pretend that 
anything like effective self-government, even as regards 
strictly local affairs, can be introduced for many generations 
to come—in some cases, conceivably never. Where the 
machinery of universal suffrage and representative institu- 
tions is not applicable, it is imperative that other means 
should be afforded—the best that we can devise—for the 
discovery and the expression of the opinions and feelings of 
all classes of the inhabitants ; and that, as far as possible, 
the local administration should be conducted in accord with 
those opinions and feelings, and by persons belonging to the 
locality. On the other hand, guardianship involves pro- 
tection from what we think evil, and the teaching of what 
we think good ; so that, little as we may feel assured about 
our own civilisation and of its adaptability to other races, we 
can hardly refrain from steering our pupils in the direction 
that we think right. All that can be said in general terms 
is that, in the Socialist conception of the British Empire, 
there is no room for domination, or for taking advantage 
of this or that constituent part for the benefit of another, 
any more than for the exploitation of the wage-earners of 
the different parts of the Empire by its capitalists. 

It is, of course, in India that this problem of Imperial 
guardianship assumes its largest proportions. Here the 
British Government, and ultimately the electors of Great 
Britain and Ireland, have taken charge of more than three 
hundred millions of people, constituting probably one-fifth 
of all the population of the world. The policy that we have 
adopted—if we are to judge from the official declarations of 
the highest authorities, from the complete assumption of the 
administration in 1857 down to the recent Delhi Durbar—is 
one to which no Socialist can take exception. We declare 
that we seek in India no advantage for England or its inhabi- 
tants; that our aim is exclusively the advancement and 
welfare of India and of the British Empire as a whole ; that 
we will allow no considerations of creed or colour or race to 
interfere with the selection of the persons best fitted to fill the 
administrative posts. Unfortunately, as it seems, these 
principles are not always acted on, or are so changed by 
being put in operation as to be indistinguishable from quite 
an opposite set of principles. It is not difficult to meet 
Englishmen (and especially Englishwomen) of the governing 
class—including, we suspect, half the Indian Civil Service 
itseli—who avowedly believe that ‘ England ” holds India 
by the sword, and quite justifiably benefits by its possession, 
in salaries for its sons and profits for its traders ; that any- 
thing tending to diminish these perquisites of Empire for the 
benefit of India itself must, of course, be resisted ; that it is 
unnecessary, and indeed impracticable, to allow Indian public 
opinion to influence the administration ; that it is not the 
advancement, improvement, or development of the Hindoo 
that we ought to promote by education or otherwise, but his 
remaining in the present tutelage that we find profitable to 
ourselves; and that, in particular, the admission of any 
greater proportion of educated Indians into the Civil Service 
of their own country—not to say the promotion of any such 
Indian official, however highly qualified, to be Lieutenant- 
Governor of a Province—must, as calculated to diminish the 
authority of the English, be absolutely prevented. Unfor- 
tunately, as it seems to us, there is not in the Government 
of India any definite and persistent choice between these 
alternative policies. There is, in all the million details of 





Indian administration, too little real regard for the declara- 
tions of the King-Emperor, and too much acceptance of the 





opposite policy. The Secretary of State for India does not, 
as a matter of fact, allow the Government of India to settle 
the Indian Customs Tariff, or even its internal taxation, with 
reference solely to the interests of India and the British 
Empire as a whole ; the Government of India does not set 
itself to organise Indian education in such a way as to 
produce the greatest advancement of the Indian, either 
physically, mentally, or morally. When Lord Hardinge last 
year absolutely forbade to the natives of India the Boy Scout 
Movement, in any shape or form, he was not acting sincerely in 
the interests of the better physical and moral training of the 
Hindoo race, the virility of which the Government is not 
really anxious to promote ; when, as happened lately, the 
ofticially dominated Universities of India, together with the 
Provincial Education Departments, prescribed, for the young 
men’s reading, Charlotte Yonge’s novels and Cowper’s letters 
to the displacement of Macaulay and Burke, they were not 
acting single-mindedly, as universities ought to do, in the 
interests of their students’ intellectual development ; when 
the British Government declares that the Indian Civil Service 
is open to the competitive examination of all British subjects 
irrespective of race or colour, it is behaving disingenuously 
in adding, to this apparently literal fulfilment of Queen 
Victoria’s proclamation, the limiting proviso that only those 
persons will be eligible (and then not for the highest posts) 
who can travel thousands of miles from their own country to 
sit, in a narrow street off Piccadilly, at an examination 
deliberately so devised as enormously to favour those candi- 
dates who have been through a particular curriculum at the 
University of Oxford. To the Socialist it seems as if a large 
proportion of the Indian Civil Service, and a still larger pro- 
portion of the English governing class, were not really in 
agreement with the repeated declarations of the Crown as to 
our policy in India. The child is growing up. Whereas it 
used to be only seven years old, it is now fourteen. Are we 
to try to prevent it from attaining manhood ? 


Correspondence 
THE GREEK PRESS CAMPAIGN 


To the Editor of Tuk New STATESMAN. 


S1r,—Whatever may have been the value of the military cam- 
paign of the Greeks, their Press campaign is undoubtedly the 
finest achievement of the war. They have created throughout 
Europe the impression that the Bulgars are the most savage race 
in the Balkan Peninsula. The fact that this impression is entirely 
faise only proves their intellectual superiority. 

The gross neglect of the Bulgarians, on the other hand, to 
conduct a campaign of calumny shows how completely this 
peasant people has failed to acquire the subtleties of civilisation. 
It would only have required a little care and forethought to 
arrange an attractive tour for correspondents, and to give them 
every facility for investigating the truth, on the sole condition 
that they reported nothing unfavourable to the Bulgarians. It 
is the simplest thing in the world to produce a number of mutilated 
bodies, and to inform the disgusted foreigner that they are the 
bodies of your friends who have been mutilated by your enemies. 
Even circumstantial evidence by eye-witnesses is sufficient to 
convince the less experienced among journalists. When travelling 
in the Balkans I have been continually regaled with such evidence, 
and at first I believed it. 

The rustic Bulgarians, having broken the power of Turkey at 
Lule Burgas, could not see the necessity of providing material for 
the European Press. But the resourceful Greeks, being desirous 
of possessing Eastern Macedonia, saw that necessity most clearly, 
and they are not likely to lose the advantage they have thus 
gained. For they now occupy the country where the Macedonian 
bands—Slav, Greek and Moslem—have been or are indulging in 
an orgy of hatred and revenge. None of the natives, therefore, 
will venture to give evidence against them, and they will take 
excellent care that no impartial foreigner shall learn the whole 
truth.—Yours, etc., 


Haslemere, July 28th. LELAND BuxTON. 
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THE FRENCH THREE-YEAR BILL 


To the Editor of Tuk New STaTEsMAN. 


Srr,—The questions raised by “A French Student” are of 
secondary importance, and it is gratifying to me to learn that a 
hostile critic of my article can find in it no more serious matter 
for criticism. With much of his letter I agree ; he is, I believe, 
right in thinking that the country is now opposed to the Three- 
year Bill, and I am sure that he is right in his estimate of the effect 
of military service on the temper of the French conscripts. But 
why should “A French Student” assume that generals and 
politicians are infallible ? Because it is evident to him that a 
longer term of service would increase anti-militarism, he thinks 
that it must necessarily be evident to the reactionary generals 
who control the French army. He over-rates their intelligence. 
One of the claims that has been consistently made for the Three- 
year Bill by its militarist supporters is that it will “* raise the 
moral tone of the army ’”—which means, in their language, promote 
the militarist spirit. 

Again, because **‘ A French Student ” thinks it evident that the 
country is now opposed to the Three-year Bill, he assumes that it 
must have been equally evident five months ago and that the 
authors of the Bill must have foreseen it. I am convinced, on 
the contrary, that M. Poincaré firmly believed that he would 
carry the country with him ; perhaps his head was a little clouded 
with the fumes of the incense, but even the opponents of the Bill 
feared in February that the country might be swept away by a 
wave of Chauvinism such as that which swept over England at 
the time of the Transvaal war. Everything had been done to 
make that possible. The social reaction started by M. Clemenceau 
had developed, with the Poincaré Ministry, into a political reaction 
and M. Millerand had done all in his power to arouse Chauvinist 
feeling. The classes were and are profoundly affected by the 
reaction and nobody knew to what extent it had touched the 
masses. For a short time, moreover, the alarmist campaign of 
the Press had an effect and the country was seriously frightened. 
It is possible that had a referendum been taken on the Three- 
year Bill in February there would have been a majority in its 
favour. 

In these circumstances it required more courage than is pos- 
sessed by most French Radicals to oppose the Three-year Bill in 
its early stages, especially as its opponents were denounced as 
anti-patriots, traitors sold to Germany, and so on. For the 
Temps and the rest of the Ministerial papers opposition to the 
Bill was treason ; it was to be passed in a week without discussion. 
The Temps was indignant that professors of the University, who 
had signed a mild declaration against the Bill, should be allowed 
to retain their chairs, and the Echo de Paris advocated the depor- 
tation of the leading opponents of the measure. In a word, there 
was a concerted attempt to intimidate the opponents of the Bill 
by all the usual methods of patriotic bluff. 

M. Briand, more astute than his colleagues, was one of the few 
who foresaw that the Bill would not be swallowed by the country, 
and, far from staking his popularity on the measure, as “A 
French Student” says, he got himself defeated to escape the 
responsibility for it, and has never since opened his mouth on the 
subject.—Yours, etc., 

Paris, 29th July. 


FREE CHOICE OF DOCTOR 


To the Editor of Tak NEw STATESMAN. 


Srr,—I am pleased to find a letter signed “ M. M.” in this week’s 
New STATESMAN protesting against the opinions in regard to 
** Free Choice of Doctor * which are expressed by the writer of the 
article on ‘** The Insurance Morass.” 

There are three distinct ways in which a doctor may be chosen 
for an insured person : 

1. Free choice of doctor by patient, i.e., the doctor acts in the 
interest of the individual primarily. 

2. Choice by an Approved Society, i.e., the doctor acts in the 
financial interests of the society. 

3. Choice by the administrators of a State Medical Service, 
i.e., the doctor acts in the interest of the general community. 

The first method has much to commend it. It encourages an 
attitude of respect and confidence between doctor and patient. 
The patient has faith in his doctor, and this faith is so frequently 
the main factor which settles the question of success or failure in 
the treatment. Time after time the doctor's most efficient service 
for the patient is rendered by relieving his or her fears of cancer, 

consumption, heart or kidney disease and the like, with the result 
that the patient is saved from great mental suffering and even 
definite physical illness. Scarcely a day passes without bringing 


R. E. D. 





examples of the great value of faith and trust of patient in the 
doctor. When there is free choice of doctor the patient is more 
inclined to consult him in the early stages of disease—before the 
onset of more serious developments and complications. The 
doctor’s success will depend upon his reputation for kindness and 
care for the individual patient, and not upon his ability to please 
the few individuals who have virtual control of a society. 

The second method of choice, by the Approved Society, is 
recommended with the sole object of lessening sickness benefit. 
We may be certain that medical men will be chosen who will give 
sick certificates grudgingly. Patients will be loth to attend at the 
surgery when they know that the surgeon looks upon each one as 
a possible malingerer. In many cases the patient will have a 
personal dislike for the doctor and have no faith in his opinion and 
treatment. To replace the first method by the second will be 
most reactionary. The cry about malingering is mainly a false 
one ; the Approved Societies have an increased sickness incidence 
for three main reasons : 

(a) No medical examination on entrance. 

(b) A large number of women and girls admitted. 

(c) Compulsion. 

Many of those who were refused admission to Friendly Societies 
before the Act have been accepted since without any difficulty. 
Married women forced to go out to work owing to the low wages 
of their husbands, lowly paid widows, anzmic girls working in our 
factories, cannot have as good lives as the previous picked men of 
the Friendly Societies. The societies cannot squeeze down the 
sickness rate to the old dimensions without great injustice being 
inflicted on a vast number of insured persons. 

The third method, under a State Medical Service, is, in my 
opinion, nearer the ideal. Such a service must be linked up with 
the other public services, Public Health, School, Medical, Poor 
Law, and the rest. It must have as its keynote “ Prevention of 
Disease,” and it must work for the benefit of the individual and 
the community. Is it not possible that we can secure a State 
Medical Service with free choice of doctor, and so combine methods 
1 and 3? 

We may take a typical case and consider what would be done 
under the three methods. A factory girl is anemic, and suffers 
with severe dyspepsia and is threatened with gastric ulcer. She 
visits the doctor of her choice and probably receives sickness 
benefit, and if arrangements can be made, goes away to a con- 
valescent home, to return much fitter for work. By the second 
method, the surgeon to an Approved Society finds that she is still 
capable of work and refuses to give a certificate until possibly a 
gastric ulcer perforates and she is sent hurriedly to hospital, 
perhaps too late. Still, death is much cheaper than sickness, and 
the society funds are saved. Under a State Medical Service the 
cause of anzemia amongst so many girls would have to be investi- 
gated—unhealthy workrooms, low wages, poor food, bad housing, 
would all come under review and endeavour would be made to 
rectify these evils. 

Under a free choice system the doctor usually settles in a dis- 
trict for the whole of his professional career, so that he cannot 
afford to neglect or treat his patients unskilfully. He must do 
his best. Under Friendly Societies or institution control any 
doctor who is a failure in one district can easily find work in some 
other part of the country. Under a State Medical Service there 
would be co-ordination and at no time could the doctor be 
negligent of his reputation. 

In conclusion, I should like to point out that no doctor wishes 
to encourage malingerers to come upon his list. If he has a 
reputation for granting certificates easily he will attract the 
undesirables who frequent his surgery and almost make life a 
burden to him. The best of the insured persons, the genuine 

workers, who give little trouble, are never anxious to leave work 
and claim benefit, and will not be attracted to such aman. No, the 
increase in sickness benefit is not due to the indiscriminate giving 
of certificates, but rather to the compulsory insurance of casual 
and lowly paid and physically unfit men and of married women 
and girls. The administration of medical benefit by the societies 
cannot alter this fundamental fact. Some other and more 
rational means must be adopted. The evils of casual labour, 
employment of married women, bad housing, and low wages must 
be faced. Disease must be prevented and not merely refused 
recognition.—I am, yours, etc., 
Reading. SIDNEY GILFORD. 
[We agree with nearly all Dr. Gilford says. Our objection was 
not to free choice of doctors as such, but to free choice of doctors 
under the panel system, and we expressly urged that the mistake 
lay in “making the medical practitioner the servant of the 
patient instead of the servant of the State.”"—Ep. N.S.] 
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THE BOARD OF EDUCATION AND 
SECONDARY SCHOOLS 


To the Editor of Tae NEw STATESMAN. 


Sir,—Your reviewer of the Board of Education’s publications, 
in pointing out the flat contradiction in the Board’s Regulations 
for Technical Schools and the same Board’s Report on the 
Working of the Welsh Intermediate Act, just touches on the 
administrative muddle going on in Wales, which bids fair to im- 
pair seriously the splendid work that has been done by the 
Intermediate Schools there; not only in the raising of the 
educational level, but in the building up of a system which 
promised to unite all classes during the time of youth. 

Everyone knows of the origin of the Welsh Department of the 
Board and the fierce criticism justly levelled against the institu- 
tion by the Unionist Party. The reason of the Department’s 
hostility to the Central Welsh Board is well known in Wales. 
Unfortunately the latter body, with a record of magnificent 
organising work behind it, leaves itself very open to attack with 
its over-elaborated examination system. But that the Depart- 
ment should have been able to pursue a course of almost vindic- 
tive hostility to the Central Welsh Board is only accountable for 
by the fact that the Welsh members can think of nothing but the 
Disestablishment Act and the necessity of demonstrating that 
people are getting 9d. for 4d. Three years ago a notorious report 
was issued so flagrantly opposed to reason in every point that had 
a minor official been responsible for it he would have been 
instantly dismissed. The Tory and Church Party, always eager 
to demonstrate that it is a stupid party, with a convincing proof 
to hand that its early criticism was absolutely justified, actually 
acclaimed this report as the voice of wisdom, and thereby knocked 
the bottom out of its own case. That report, however, was so 
riddled that for a year or two the Department lay low. To expose 
all the inconsistencies and absurdities of the present report would 
take up almost a special supplement. It is too absurd to do 
much harm. But the course which the Welsh Department of the 
Board is pursuing quietly is really dangerous. It seems to be the 
definite policy of the Department to saddle the Intermediate 
Schools with the epithet academic, and to establish by the side of 
them Central Schools, Higher Elementary Schools, Trade Schools 
Municipal Secondary Schools, Technical Schools—anything that 
can compete with them, disregarding the fact that the Inter- 
mediate Schools, wherever big enough, have been trying to 
establish departments to cover this work, and disregarding also 
the wasteful extravagance of having several weak competing 
institutions instead of one strong one, thus introducing the evils 
of private enterprise into a State institution. There are two 
extremely serious evils that will ensue. First the one reform 
more necessary than all others, the raising of the status and 
calibre of the teacher, elementary and secondary, by affording 
adequate remuneration, will be indefinitely postponed, or lost 
sight of altogether, by the financing of these competing institu- 
tions in the scanty population of Wales, and this in spite of 
increased grants. 

Germany, with a less amount per head of expenditure, pays its 
teachers much higher than they are paid in Wales. 

Secondly, this policy will inevitably set up class schools, as the 
Intermediate Schools will only be able to exist by keeping up or 
raising their fees and appealing to the caste instinct in middle- 
class parents, and once again an admirably organised educational 
institution will become the preserve of the well-to-do. The whole 
movement for trade schools and vocational training has a caste 
smack about it. Such institutions are admirably adapted to 
prevent the son of the artisan from reaching the University. It 
behoves the Labour Party to keep their eyes open.—Yours, etc., 

OBSERVATOR. 


RURAL EDUCATION 
To the Editor of Tot NEw STATESMAN. 


Sir,—The broad, expansive view one gets by reading THE 
NEw STATESMAN on the top of a Sussex hill is most exhilarating. 
I have fled here from London, and Tur New Statesman fits per- 
fectly into this life-giving environment. A few minutes before 
reading Dr. Harry Roberts’ illuminating article on ‘“ Rural 
Education ” I was talking with a little boy who had just come 
from the village school, and it so happened that I drew him on to 
talk about the “dull geography lesson,’’ wondering if it had 
changed its character since my early days. He was a boy of 
about 11 years of age and was in Standard III. and learning the 
geography of England and India! He could name towns, rivers, 
etc., in England, but he did not know the name of a hill just in 
front of us and about two miles from the school ; nor did he know 


the name of the river flowing between us and the hill, though he 
was aware of its existence. He had a good idea of what a mile 
was, but he thought London must be 12 miles away (instead of 
60). He knew that the Thames was one of the big rivers of 
England, but it was evidently quite a pleasant surprise for him 
to be told that its course ran through the middle of London ; and 
he became quite interested when we began to build up the 
geography of his own neighbourhood. There are 40 children 
(boys and girls) in that school and only one master to teach all 
the standards. The wiseacres of the Board of Education prevent 
the master from teaching the children the geography of their own 
county by compelling him to impart book knowledge of the 
geography of India! Somewhere in the dark ages I was myself 
a pupil teacher in an elementary school—one of that noble band 
of instructors once the pride and glory of our British educational 
system. Being then 14 years of age and full of wisdom and 
discretion I was engaged at £5 a year and placed in charge of 
Standard II. I remember that one day I was called upon— 
without notice or warning, not to say preparation—to give a 
geography lesson on “ Watersheds.” My notions of teaching 
were perhaps a little crude and decidedly unorthodox. The 
lesson was to be in English, of which my boys understood but very 
little. As the school was situated on a hill I began just there, and 
illustrated the subject by reference to miniature watersheds in 
the neighbourhood with which we were all familiar. Just as I 
was getting my “ sails in trim ’’ H.M. Inspector dropped in and 
turned an attentive ear from a distance to my performance. He 
resented my ‘“‘ method ”’ very much and spoke in sharp, severe 
tones to the Headmaster (who didn’t seem to agree with him), and 
finally pushed me aside, taking the lesson into his own hands. 
He began by talking about the Pennine Range, the rivers Ouse 
and Mersey, the great Watershed of England, etc. The boys looked 
stupefied for, seeing they had never been outside a small corner 
of a remote Welsh county, a lesson on the growing of asparagus 
in Timbuctoo would have been quite as intelligible to them! I 
am sorry to find that the geography lesson has not yet been com- 
pletely stripped of its old stupid traditions. If Dr. Harry 
Roberts could proclaim his ideas through a megaphone down 
Whitehall he might cause the Board of Education to wake up. 

Mr. A. H. D. Acland (the best Education Minister we have ever 
had), speaking after Lord Haldane at a meeting called to hear the 
Lord Chancellor’s discourse on the Government’s plans (?), used 
some very pointed phrases. He was sorry, he said, to hear the 
Lord Chancellor speak of “ elasticity,” for his experience had 
taught him that that magic word, in the dictionary of the Board 
of Education, meant nothing more than laissez-faire. ** What we 
want, Lord Haldane,” said Mr. Acland, “ is more money, and no 
red tape.’ Coming, as they did, from a man who knows all about 
the methods of the Board of Education, these words are not the 
empty flapdoodle of a street-corner orator, but are bursting with 
significance. Is not this matter as much worth making a fuss of 
and inquiry into as, say, the Marconi business ?—Yours, etc., 

O. W. GrirFiTu. 


THE IRISH LANGUAGE 
To the Editor of Tak New STATESMAN. 


Srr,—I see that in your admirable Irish Supplement you 
treat all the modern Irish movements with sympathy but one. 
It is only when they come to the Gaelic League and the language 
revival that your writers begin to suspect that Ireland is back 
at one of her unpractical jokes again. Mr. Hone declares that 
the Gaelic League has led its followers after a mirage. If this is 
so, it is a mirage that has on more than one occasion had the 
blessing of the highly business-like Sir Horace Plunkett. Sir 
Horace has praised it again and again for having converted a 
great amount of intellectual apathy into intellectual activity, 
and has welcomed it as a beneficent agency in his great scheme 
for reconstructing the social life of the Irish countryside. 
Obviously, a movement which has educational effects like these 
ought not to be dismissed as a mirage too hastily. There may 
be some deeply human reason why the language movement and 
no other should have created little centres of music and dancing 
and intense idealism in every county in Ireland. One reason, I 
suppose, is that the civilisation of a people naturally seeks to 
connect itself with its richest and finest traditions. Now, 
practically the whole tradition of Irish life expressed itself in 
Irish until the time of Swift, and, even after that, Irish remained 
the language of the mind of a large part of Ireland until only the 
other day. As an Irish-speaking country Ireland produced a 
romantic literature second to none outside Homer. As an Irish- 


speaking country it was in the full stream of European civilisa- 
As an Irish-speaking country it achieved 


tion and culture. 
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nineteen-twentieths of what is best worth remembering in its 
artistic, military, social, and political history. The history of 
English in Ireland, outside the Pale, is the history of the imposition 
of an artificial language on the people, partly by the design of 
the English Government, partly by the power of the Catholic 
Church. The English language fell like a monstrous black 
curtain between Ireland and its past. It was, as it were, a 
sign that all that past—its heroisms, its achievements, its asso- 
ciations—was something to be despised and forgotten. 

Whether that curtain is worth lifting is one question ; whether 
it is possible to lift it is another. The latter, of course, will be 
answered according to the gloom or the sanguineness of one’s 
temperament. The former has its answer in the various nations, 
such as Bohemia and Greece, that have faced the difficulties of 
language revivals and triumphed over them. The cases of 
Bohemia, Greece, and other countries all go to show that language 
revivals are every bit as good business as the municipalisation of 
the water supply. Even England needed something like a 
language revival to save her from Plantagenet decadence. France 
never became a great nation till she rid herself of Latin and 
invented a language of her own. And, nearer our own time, 
Germany had to free herself from the supremacy of French 
among her respectables before the national genius had a chance. 
The examples of great nations, as well as small, suggest that a 
people requires a home language in order to get the intensest 
riches out of its intellect and imagination. This is only natural. 
The reason why it is so much more intellectually stimulating for 
an Irish child to learn Irish than, say, French or even English 
is that it gives so much wider vistas to his imagination in terms 
of distinctly Irish surroundings. Hence, even if we could not 
revive Irish, Irish would still remain about the most essential 
educational subject that could be taught in Irish schools. Mr. 
Shaw’s idea, by the way, that the Gaelic League teaches not 
Irish, but some separate language which we might call Gaelic- 
Leaguish, is, of course, derived from pessimistic old country- 
people who do not believe in spraying potatoes, or motor-cars, or 
any new idea, and who take a pride in thinking that the Irish 
language will perish with themselves. But it won't. 

Yours, etc., 
RosBert Lynp. 


THE COLCHESTER ACCIDENT 


To the Editor of THE New STATESMAN. 


Srr,—For the past three years I have carefully followed, in the 
daily Press, the Board of Trade investigations and coroners’ 
inquests in railway accidents, and have been struck with the 
incompetent manner in which these inquiries are conducted. It is 
remarkable that the daily papers never criticise these repeated 
instances of official incompetence. 

The latest case of this kind occurred in connection with the 
Colchester wreck. The jury are reported to have stated, in their 
verdict, that “* there was no gross and culpable neglect.” Seeing 
that automatic signalling has been in use on thousands of miles 
of Canadian and American railway lines for over ten years, and 
that there has never been a wreck from the same cause as at 
Colchester on any of these lines since automatic signalling has been 
in use on them, why has the Great Eastern Railway failed to adopt 
automatic signals? Is not this failure a case of “ gross and 
culpable neglect ” on the part of the Great Eastern directors ? 

** TRAVELLER.” 


THE POEMS OF MR. ROBERT BRIDGES 


To the Editor of Tue New STATESMAN. 


Sir,—I am astonished to see that Mr. Squire does not under- 
stand the quantitative poems of Mr. Robert Bridges. I do not 
say that because I wish to be offensive, but because I am sure he 
would like them if he understood them. I myself did not like 
them once because I did not understand them. When I read the 
hexameters I tried to make them sound like the hexameters of 
Virgil as I was accustomed to read them at school. That is to 
say, I strained the words to suit my own notion of the metre, which 
was not Mr. Bridges’ notion. The way to read them is to forget 
your own notion of the hexameter, indeed, to forget that they are 
verse at all. Read them as if they were prose ; and then see how 
you like them. When I did this, I discovered that they had a 
beauty new to me, such as I had been accustomed to find neither 
in verse nor in prose, but which I was very thankful to enjoy. I 
am not speaking now of the merits of their sense, which seem to me 
to be great, but of the beauty of sound, closely connected with 
the sense, which is to be found in all good literature, whether 
verse or prose. The more one reads these poems of Mr. Bridges 








the more clear does this beauty become in them; and he has 
found it by following certain laws of prosody which have not 
before been applied to the English language by a poet. You may 
call his experiment artificial if you like, but so were the first 
quantitative experiments of the Roman poets, and they led to 
Lucretius and Virgil.—I am, Sir, yours, etc., 

Farncombe, Surrey. A. CLurron Brock. 


A DISTANT DRUM 
To the Editor of Tut New STaTesMAN, 


Str,—Surely Mr. Hubert Bland, in his criticism of the title of 
Mr. Sturrock’s novel, The Distant Drum, must have forgotten 
his Omar Khayyam— 


** Some for the glories of this World ; and some 
Sigh for the Prophet’s Paradise to come ; 
Ah, take the cash, and let the credit go, 
Nor heed the rumble of a distant Drum ! ” 


—I am, Sir, yours, etc., 
: W. F Barer 
8, Earlsfort Terrace, Dublin. 


Miscellany 
SAMUEL BUTLER 


HAT it should have taken thirty-two years to exhaust 
the small first edition of Alps and Sanctuaries shows 
how narrow the circle of Butler’s readers was during 
his life ; and since his death people have been too busy dis- 
covering his other books to read it. Now, however, that it 
is reprinted, and Butler has become famous, it will prove, I 
think, one of the most popular of his books. In 1881 it was 
unnoticed. Butler had lost the readers which Erewhon had 
drawn to him by writing The Fair Haven (1873), which had 
offended some of the orthodox, and Life and Habit (1877) 
and its successors, which had got him into the hottest of hot 
water with the scientific. He used to say himself about this 
effect of these books, “* I attacked the foundations of morality 
in Erewhon and nobody cared two straws ; I tore open the 
wounds of my Redeemer as he bung upon the cross in The 
Fair Haven, and on the whole people rather liked it, but when 
I attacked Mr. Darwin they were up in arms in a moment.” 
In fact, by 1881 he had become a literary Ishmael, and 
hardly a reviewer took the trouble to look into Alps and 
Sanctuaries, and discover, what would have been clear to 
anyone however biassed against Butler, that it was a friendly, 
delightful, original, witty book. 

It brings you more directly into Butler’s company than 
any of his books except The Note Books, and in a sense perhaps 
more naturally than these. They introduce us into his 
workshop ; in Alps and Sanctuaries we travel with him on 
his holiday. He is still, of course, a philosopher or he would 
not be himself; but he now is not searching and testing. 
He describes what he sees.with a delightful authentic direct- 
ness which conveys briefly, and without even making the 
reader feel that he is trying to be vivid or emotional, what- 
ever struck him as amiable, beautiful, or odd; and being a 
philosopher with an original view of the values of things and 
their causes, bis comments, by the way, are unexpected and 
penetrating. Just as you might from spending a week or 
two in Butler’s company have got a more genuine impression 
of his point of viewtha_ byreading his books—unless, indeed, 
you read them very attentively—so from Alps and Sance- 
tuaries you can get, with no effort, through merely being 
entertained, an idea of what the Butlerean way of taking life 
comes to in practice; what things it makes you like and 
trust, and what it makes you hate and avoid, and how it 
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makes you feel towards your fellow men. For Butler’s 
philosophy was, in a special sense, as much the outcome of 
his temperament as of his reason. The truth about any 
matter he thought was to be reached by trusting equally to 
both faith and reason. What exactly he meant by faith I 
do not feel quite competent to explain, but what this 
injunction about following faith and reason, which he was 
always repeating, seems to come to is that we must accept the 
conclusions to which analysis and logic lead us, and at the 
same time keep fast hold of that general impression of their 
nature which we derive somebow or other from having to 
cope with them from day to day. These two reports may 
appear to have no connection with each other, or sometimes 
to be in flat contradiction. If so, there is no rule for deciding 
between them, but a man of temper will succeed in fusing 
harmoniously their conflicting claims. ‘“‘ A man of temper 
will be certain in spite of uncertainty, and at the same time 
uncertain in spite of certainty ; reasonable in spite of his 
resting mainly upon faith rather than reason, and full of faith 
even when appealing most strongly to reason. If it is asked, 
In what should a man have faith ? to what faith should he 
turn when reason has led him to a conclusion which he dis- 
trusts ? the answer is, To the current feeling among those 
he most looks up to—looking upon himself with suspicion if 
he is either among the foremost or the laggers. In the 
rough, homely common sense of the community to which we 
belong we have as firm ground as can be got. This, though 
not absolutely infallible, is secure enough for practical pur- 
poses.”’ As for the conflicting claims of science and religion, 
he would say they were reconciled nowhere but in amiable 
people. 

Butler’s own views on many points were subversive and 
logical, but though as a self-conscious man who was driven 
to reason about things instead of having a sure instinctive 
attitude towards them, he was prepared to say he considered 
himself to be among the damned, he did his best to infuse a 
little uncertainty into bis convictions ; and, roughly speak- 
ing, the degree of this infusion was regulated by the point at 
which it became easy and natural to him to tolerate—no, 
that is too tepid a word—to appreciate in others habits and 
beliefs, provided always they were not aggressive, which were 
different from his own. ‘“‘ I grant that when in his office he 
is writing about his feelings towards the priests and peasants 
of Piedmont, a man should be exact and precise, but our 
holidays are our garden, and too much precision is here a 
mistake.”” When he was with the curato of Calonico, he says, 
** all the time I was with him I felt how much I wished I could 
be a Catholic in Catholic countries, and a Protestant in Pro- 
testant ones. Surely there are some things which, like 
politics, are too serious to be taken quite seriously. Surtout 
point de zéle is not the saying of a cynic, but the conclusion of 
a sensible man; and the more deep our feeling is about any 
matter, the more occasion have we to be on our guard against 
zéle in this particular respect.”” He thought it the most 
wholesome thing in the world for a man to turn the canvas 
of his life upside down now and again, as painters do with 
their pictures to see the colours better. He would have 
liked to send Mr. Gladstone to attend Bradlaugh’s lectures in 
a forenoon and to a Grecian pantomime in the evening, two 
or three times every winter ; and he believed that in morals 
the swallowing of a few gnats each day acted as an invaluable 
astringent to the throat against bolting camels. For 
Disraeli he had a particular admiration, feeling that he had 
overcome that last enemy “ earnestness’ to a rare and 
creditable degree. But I think the real reason why he 


approved of people swallowing gnats, and even occasionally 
some of the smaller quadrupeds, was that it made them 
less likely to be censorious and browbeat others. He had 


no patience with people who went about looking for some- 


thing which they could take absolutely seriously. He 
thought them very dangerous, as well as not intelligent. He 


delighted in the unconscious irreverence of the Italians he 
met on his holidays, and as long as people were amiable and 
trustworthy he thought it odious and impertinent to attempt 
to correct them or change their views. Whether or not 
people were lovable and at peace with themselves, 
that was the test whether they had attained “ truth” 
in the only weighty sense of that word; and as physical 
qualities and manners are important in this respect, he set 
great store by them, and considered the habits and customs 
of such persons as sound guides to morals. It was of vital 
importance that people should be happy, and he liked them 
the better for being easily pleased, for people who are pleased 
are companionable—a dog is good company when it is wag- 
ging its tail, a cat when it is purring. 

In judging art, literature, and music he had the same 
point of view. The question he asked himself was, Is this 
man’s way of feeling things lovable, and is it one which I 
wish was my own? And consequently the art which 
appealed to him most was that in which the feeling of the 
artist was most straightforwardly and _ unself-consciously 
expressed. Skill did not interest him ; it was mere grammar 
or dressing. “ Art ’’ (knowledge how to do things) “is at 
best a dress, important, yet still nothing in comparison with 
the wearer, and as a general rule, the less it attracts attention 
the better.”” To affect archaism was, of course, disastrous, 
but work, whether in painting or literature, which attracted 
him most was therefore thet in which the artist’s feelings 
were most transparent, and in which he had said something 
he wanted badly to say, though his skill was less advanced 
than his judgment. ‘ By some strange law it comes about 
that the imperfection of men who are at this stage of any art 
is the only true perfection.”” The Odyssey he loved for pos- 
sessing this Bayeux tapestry quality. But outside Handel 
and Shakespeare, who alone seemed to him to have enough 
agape to carry off their prodigious gnosis, he was most moved 
by the naive artists, who had never been tempted into doing 
what they did not really long to do. Academicism, or teach- 
ing people how to do things before they wanted to do them, 
he thought fatal. He puts side by side reproductions of 
drawings by a taught and an untaught Italian boy, and 
certainly the work of the latter has more in common with 
good art. 

The criticism of Alps and Sanctuaries which pleased Butler 
most was that of a lady who said that reading it she could 
hear him talking. His voice is certainly audible in the book 
to anyone who knew him. He used often to repeat in con- 
versation what he had written. I can see him now looking 
gravely over his spectacles and saying slowly, “ as long as 
a man tells no lies to himself and is kind, he may lie and lie 
and lie—and yet not be untrue to any man,” which was a 
rather startling maxim to take back to school. But besides 
this quality in the style of the spoken word, no one can read 
Alps and Sanctuaries without getting an impression of the 
admirable terms Butler could establish between himself and 
those who could not possibly understand him—when he 
liked them. There was not on bis side an atom of patronage 
in such relations, only occasionally amusement at what he 
found himself saying, and a comprehension of the situation 
in which, if there was an element of irony, it was not so 
strong as affection. ‘ Truth is generally kindness, but when 
there is a divergence kindness should override it,” that was 
one of his obiter dicta. It would stand very well as a motto 
to this book, and indeed tc the life of one who succeeded 
nevertheless in being a most subversive philosopher. 

DesmMonp MacCartuy. 
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ALL THESE WONDERS 


AS ever man so drawn before 
\ ) \ By diverse loves? One clings to shore ; 
The other takes the foam-flecked sea 
In quest of far adversity. 
The one desireth opal rings, 
And silks as frail as are the wings 
Of humming-birds ; carved ivories ; 
Quaint bronzes made by Japanese ; 
Old jars, unearthed in Babylon, 
The Pharaohs must have looked upon ; 
Tear-bottles hid two thousand years, 
Once moist with Cleopatra’s tears, 
But now so old they seem to be 
Brimful of calm eternity ; 
Venetian mirrors ; scimitars, 
With jewelled hilts, once used in wars, 
But gem-wrought with so much of love 
They now like healing unctions prove. 
The other calls to sun-scorched toil 
By lava-bed and sandy soil, 
To travelling the tremendous trail 
Where it is splendid even to fail. 
It calls unto the sound and sight 
Of seas that swirl through purple night, 
Whose stars are magical as when 
Jason beheld them, and his men. 
Ah me! Whichever life I choose 
I can but sip of it, must lose 
Far more than ever I shall quaff— 
Life is so brief, the hours thereof 
Too speedy for a man to do 
The things of one. I ask for two! 
FREDERICK NIVEN. 


THE PAINTED LADY 


HERE are three stages in drunkenness— 

expansive, morose, and quarrelsome, or mon- 

key, pig, and tiger drunk. Bodger Barclay 

generally kept within the first, although, when money 
was plentiful, he sometimes reached the final stage. 

To be monkey drunk suited Bodger’s temperament. 
He was naturally cheerful and expansive, and when the 
necessary number of glasses for “‘ monkeyness”’ had 
been imbibed he, to use his own words, “‘ could git on 
the go.” 

To get on the go he went to the four-ale bar of the 
“Rose and Crown,” which was the rendezvous for the 
feminine élite of the neighbourhood. Seated round the 
bar, they chatted, drank, cut their greens, peeled the 
“ spuds,”’ and exchanged surplus edibles. In fact, if a 
stove had been erected in the centre of the bar, it is 
highly probable they would have enjoyed co-operative 
cooking. But where the stove might have been was a 
large barrel, upon which they rested their glasses. 

Bodger was the favourite of the élite—the king of the 
rendezvous. Homage and tokens of loyalty were drinks 
from the subject’s glass. A deep drink implied deep 
friendship, and in the first intensity of his thirst he 
treated everybody as a deeply intimate friend. 

“Come, Bodger boy, drink!” shouted a corpulent 
admirer, flourishing her glass. 





“* Aye,” replied Barclay, “we knowed each uvver 
many years, ain’t we, Mrs. Brooks?” and he drank 
about twenty years deep. 

“ So’ve I, ain’ I?” asked another. 

“True, Mag. So y’ave—aye—true!” replied the 
idol, and he took a drink which, if compared with the 
former, suggested his having known Mag at least a 
hundred years. Mag smiled, pleased to possess such a 
deep friend. Bodger smiled too; the depth of his smile 
depended upon the height of his thirst. 

All the subjects having rendered homage, he rested on 
its results, and felt, as he often said, “ like a drowned 
pup—bloated.” 

Potatoes were peeled, drinks drunk, and _ things 
““ swopped ” amidst the chatting, laughing, and swearing. 
Some disagreed as to the value of a potato; was it 
worth a carrot or a turnip, or a carrot and onion worth 
a “‘’tater an’ ’arf’’? Bodger generally decided. Mrs. 
Brooks had only a pound of potatoes when she first came 
in, and now her stock included onions and carrots. One 
woman, who was not a “‘ marrid un,” said she had been 
“*dutched,” but Bodger said the transaction was 
perfectly just. But she, as a lady, protested. 

“* What!”’ exclaimed Mrs. Brooks derisively, “ call ‘er 
a lydy, er as paints ’er ‘ chivy’ an’ wears fal-der-rals, 
er as scents ‘er ‘ togs,’ says ‘good night’ an’ calls 
everybody darlin’? Garn, she ain’t no lydy——” 

** She’s one er them »” broke in Bodger. 

“Am I! am I!” gasped the woman, getting angry. 
“Perhaps, maybe!” she continued sarcastically. ‘Any- 
way, I'd rarver be one er them than sweat me guts aht 
in er fact’ry, or even be your ol’ gal. Yer first-class 
bloomin’ mumper! Eh, eh!”’ she continued, taunting 
him. “ Yer mumps yer beer an’ bacca, an’ cadges yer 
* toke’ an’ ‘ togs.’ Bodger the genelman er mumpers ! ” 
and she laughed derisively. 

“Garn, git aht, yer bloomin’ ’aporf er misery! I'd 
eat me blinkin’ ‘at if yer gimme anyfink,” replied 
Bodger boldly, although secretly conscious of the truth 
of her accusation. 

“What! Well, if your er genelman, Bodger, I don’t 
want ter be no lydy.” 

There was silence in the bar; everybody looked 
furtively around, wondering who would speak first. An 
air of awkwardness prevailed, but this was suddenly 
dispersed by the opening of the door and the appear- 
ance of a dirty little urchin calling “’S my muvver 
‘ere ?” 

A general laugh followed, not so much at the incon- 
gruity of the boy’s attire as his jack-in-the-box appear- 
ance. The former would have been sufficient in itself 
to excuse hilarity, for it was bizarre in the extreme. His 
coat had been handed down through two generations. 
The sleeves, which were shiny at the cuffs, were turned 
back, like gauntlets. His trousers, turned up, also 
through necessity, hung down his legs in accordion 
pleats, and protruding beneath were boots of unduly 
large proportions. To crown all this adapted excessive- 
ness was a very restricted cap, which squatted all awry 
on its wearer’s head and allowed a tousled mass of dirty 
golden hair to protrude. The urchin, pleased at being 
the occasion of the general amusement, stood in the 
doorway wiping his mouth on his shiny cuff, which 
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method caused his nose to be bent upwards and gave it 
a haughty air. 

“Gor! strike me bloomin’ hooray! Poor little 
bounder ! ” exclaimed Bodger, half in pity and half in 
fun. ‘ They ain’t yer farver’s ‘ bats,’ are they ?”’ he 
asked, looking at the boy’s feet. ‘“‘ Gor strike er light, 
kid, you don’t ’arf make me laugh every time I look at 
yer. It’s er wonder no one ain’t mistook yer for Little 
Tich, straight. I don’t like yer ’at, Tich; ‘tain’t the 
fashion. You want er puncher’s ’at, you know, one 
wif er peak as big as er blinkin’ sunblind.” 

‘“‘Garn, yer don’t mean it, cockey. Yer made er big 
mistook,”’ said the urchin with ready impudence. 

Bodger laughed boisterously, amused at the prompt 
reply. 

“‘’Ere, Tich, ’ere’s er ‘ stiver’ ter git some ‘,toke’; 
nah mind yer don’t spend it in ryetous livin’,” he said, 
giving the boy a penny. 

** Any lydy present ’ere this mornin’ got any fruit an’ 
sich-like extravagances?” he asked, addressing his 
feminine admirers. 

A collection realised two oranges, and a carrot given 
by the “ lydy.” 

‘“**Ere, Tich, nah don’t tell your muvver, or else she'll 
send yer rahnd ’ere fer good. That’s it, bung ’em in yer 
‘ kick,’ ’’ he continued, as the lad put the edibles into his 
pockets. ‘* Nah, ’op it!” 

The urchin, flushed with joy—the material cause of 
which bulged his pockets awkwardly—marched 
triumphantly towards the door, wiping his mouth, 
bending his nose, and polishing his sleeve in transit. 

The door opened before he reached it, and he collided 
against a tall, shifty-eyed man who entered quickly. 

** Carn’t yer look where yer goin’ ? ”’ remonstrated the 
urchin. 

““Go! Get away, or I'll help you with my boot.” 

“You what? Oo, it’s comin’ ter summick nah; 
*speck us ter go dahn on ahr ’an’s an’ knees soon, I 
s’pose ?” replied the boy in a tone of affected injury. 

He wiped his mouth again, bent his nose upwards, 
unnecessarily polished his sleeve, and, as though 
deeming further attention beneath his dignity, ran off to 
enjoy his “‘ extravagances an’ sich-like ”’ in secret. 

The stranger went up to the bar, ordered a drink, and 
eyed the assembly narrowly. 

** It’s er ’tec,” was whispered round the bar. 

It was a “‘’tec.”” No one was more sure of that than 
the “‘lydy”’ or Bodger. The latter seemed to have 
become uneasy since his entrance. 

‘“* IT want you to come along er me,”’ said the detective 
to Bodger suddenly. ‘‘ You are wanted for an affair— 
you know what it is—last night. It’s no use making er 
fuss, so you’d better come quietly.”’ 

‘“*Me come?” replied Bodger. 
yer gittin’ at?” 

“* You’re getting at yourself. 


“Me come? Who 


Come on; it'll be all 


the lighter if yer come without making a fuss.”’ 

There was a hurried whispering amongst the women, 
and suddenly the two men were confronted by the 
“ec lydy.” 

“It’s like this yer, ol’ sport; yer made er big mistook 
this time, me ’earty. 
night,”’ she said. 


Bodger wus wif me all last 


Bodger started, but kept his features unmoved. He 
stared at her; she looked at him and winked; he 
suppressed a smile and returned the signal. 

“T ses ’e wus gittin’ at me, didn’t I?”’ he appealed 
to her. 

“Cos!” she replied in a tone of affected disgust and 
ridicule. ‘* Arrest ’im, would yer?” she cried, as her 
face lighted up with triumph. ‘“ Come in ’ere on the 
bounce, eh! Nah then, fork aht yer warrant—come on !”’ 

The detective turned upon her angrily. 

““Ah! yer would, would yer? Look ’ere, ol’ sport. 
I'll split abaht you know what, if you’re not careful. 
I'll prove ’is alibi if yer tyke aht er warrant. I will, as 
sure as my name’s Mary Allen.” 

The stranger turned on his heel and went out without 
a word. 

As he left, Bodger looked at Mary with gratitude in 
his face. 

“**Ow did yer strike that bright abaht bein’ wiv yer 
last night ? ” he asked her admiringly at length. 

“TI dunno, Bodger. If it wasn’t you, it wus summun 
else,” she replied with a sigh. 

“Yer took the go aht erf ’im prop’ly.” 

“Did 1? Well, Bodger, if yer ’adn’t bin what I call 
decent to that yer nipper, I'd er let yer git pinched.” 

“Straight ?”’ said Bodger, surprised. ‘“‘ Yer don’t 
mean it? D’yer mean ter s’y jist cos er that cher 
Little Tich an’ me ’elpin’ ’im yer did the ol’ pal on me. 
Gor bust er frog, you ain’t ’alf er ‘cough drop’!” he 
added, hiding beneath an assumption of rough good- 
nature the fact that he was not a little softened and 
touched. 

“* Er cos, it wasn’t easy fer me ter talk like that cher 
afore all these ‘ judies,’’’ said Mary in a low voice, 
“**specially as Mrs. Brooks ’ad bin s’yin’ narsty fings 
abaht me. You wus rotten ter me yersel’, yer know,” 
she continued in an injured tone. ‘“ Yer didn’t ought 
ter talk sich fings abaht me, partic’ly afore them ol’ 
mogs as’ll chuck ’em all up in me face lyter on.” 

“IT didn’t mean nuffink,” said Bodger contritely. 
‘I’m sorry, Mary, ol’ gal, swop me bob!” 

““Er cos I kin unnerstan’ yer want ter play the 
grand afore all the tarts,” said Mary, mollified by his 
apology and willing to make allowances; ‘ but don’t 
“come it ’ agin me, Bodger, or else—nipper or no nipper 
—you'll cop aht.” 

* All right, Mary gal,” replied Bodger softly. ‘Oo! 
Look ’ere, ’e’s left his beer untouched,” he exclaimed, 
picked up the glass, and offered it to her, saying : 

**Alfs, pardner ? ” 

They halved. 

“* Tastes all the better fer ’avin’ bin ’is, doan’ it?’’ he 
exclaimed. 

She did not reply. 

** Let’s ’ave one on ahr own,” he said, and ordered a 
glass between them. He handed her the glass and 
whispered softly. 

She gasped involuntarily and put down the “ drink.” 
Her mouth twitched, and her eyes gleamed with injured 
dignity. 

‘“* Bodger!’’ she murmured at length, clutching her 
hands in despair. “ Bodger, what d’ye take me for?” 

WILLIAMSON Mason. 
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Current Literature 


BOOKS IN GENERAL 


HE great literary event of the week—for that large 
public which takes at least as much interest in 
authors’ lives as it does in their works—was the 
publication by the Times of four letters unveiling the so- 
called “‘ secret’ of Charlotte Bronté. All kinds of sup- 
positions, some unpleasant and absurd, have sprung out of 
the story of Miss Bronté’s relations with her former Professor 
at Brussels. These letters now make it evident that the 
novelist erected her teacher into an ideal—a pretty common 
thing where teachers are concerned ; that she was nothing 
in particular to the Professor, who seems to have done his 
very best to check her possibly embarrassing letters ; and 
that the intensity of her devotion was heightened by the 
contrast of her loneliness in Yorkshire with her happiness 
when Heger’s pupil. It certainly wasn’t what is called a love 
affair. As the Times leader-writer observes: “ She would 
not have endured any conflict between passion and duty in 
her nature, for her sense of duty was the most passionate 
part of her.” But the Times view that we shall “ admire 
her all the more ”’ for these letters I cannot (possibly because 
I have already a great admiration for Charlotte Bronté) 
understand. They move the reader deeply ; but their utter 
lack of pride, their emotional mendicancy, and the pitiable 
self-exposure to an obviously uninterested man could scarcely 

arouse admiration. 

* * * 

The great “ scoop ’’ was worked by the Times effectively, 
though without loss of dignity. The letters appeared on 
Tuesday. On the previous day a preliminary announcement 
appeared informing the public that next day would be 
printed letters, hitherto supposed to be destroyed, throwing 
light on the career of a great literary figure. Naturally 
everyone began speculating as to who the great figure was, 
and every literary mystery on record was canvassed. The 
workings of curiosity were fomented by the Evening News, 
a bough of the same journalistic tree as that of which the 
Times is the chiefest branch, which came out with an article 
indulging in speculations on the subject. Was the Byron 
mystery to be unveiled ? Were we at last to hear the truth 
about Swift and Stella? And soon. In the end what we 
got was something much less thrilling than a solution of 
either of these affairs. The letters are to be placed in the 
British Museum. 

* * * 

How comprehensive nowadays are the interests of our 
daily journals! The other day in two contiguous columns 
of the Daily News my eyes were arrested by the twin headings, 
** What is Hell ? ” and “ What is a Bath Bun?” 

‘ ~ * * 

One wonders whether the horrid fashion of giving 
theatrical productions ejaculatory titles will spread into 
publishing circles. We have recently had Hullo, Ragtime ! 
Oh, I Say! Come Over Here! and other such things howling 
at us from the posters. The precedent that has been set is 
a very dangerous one, and if some of our enterprising pub- 
lishers apply their brains to the matter the results may be 
simply appalling. The kind of thing we are already letting 
ourselves in for may be indicated when I say that a friend of 
mine writes informing me that he is composing a musical 
comedy on the basis of Quo Vadis? and intends to call it The 
Girl in the Catacomb or Cheeroh Nero ! 

* * * 

I take the following from a West Country paper. A local 

celebrity is preparing his reminiscences. “ As an example,” 





says the journal, “ of this author’s literary style it may be 
mentioned that not long ago he was purveying in the 
Market Place leaflets containing the Lord’s Prayer, with the 
following appended note: “ Copies of this leaflet may be 
obtained at 2s. per hundred from the AUTHOR.” 


* * x 





Mr. Hall Caine’s new novel, The Woman Thou Gavest Me, 
is appearing in seven languages simultaneously. It is 
described in advertisements as “ one of the greatest romances 
of all time,”’ and we are also informed that some people will 
to the end of time regard the hero and heroine as in the same 
category as Romeo and Juliet and Paolo and Francesca. 
Incidentally the romance of this latter pair has been largely 
destroyed for me. I recently visited a cinema performance 
of Dante’s Inferno. The films had been made in Italy and 
the Italians had written in English the inscriptions thrown on 
the screen before each scene. They had carried a little too 
far this desire to be comprehended by the English, for one 
inscription ran: “* Dante sees Paul and Frances.” 

* ak * 


Messrs. Hodder & Stoughton, who recently brought out a 
luxurious collected edition of Kipling’s verse, have two more 
interesting collected editions in preparation. One is a 
uniform edition of the works of Sir J. M. Barrie ; another will 
contain Francis Thompson’s poems all put into one volume. 
The latter is already being rapidly subscribed for. How 
great the demand for Thompson now is may be realised when 
I say that of the collected edition brought out a few weeks 
since twelve thousand volumes (there are three volumes to a 
set) have already been sold at six shillings each, and another 
impression is being made ready. 

* * * 

The last of Andrew Lang’s Christmas books—there were 
twenty-five of them—will appear this winter. These books 
may possibly prove in the long run the most enduring fruits 
of Lang’s unintermittent industry. The new volume is a 
collection of Strange Stories for children; it was complete 
when the author died, and has been seen through the press by 
Mrs. Lang. 

* * * 

Mr. John Galsworthy’s new novel, The Dark Flower, will 

be brought out in the autumn by Mr. Heinemann. 
* * * 


The latest series is Messrs. Constable’s “ Thresholds of 
Science Series,’ which is to include introductions to all the 
sciences. Four of them—works on Mechanics, Chemistry, 
Botany and Zoology—have been published ; and four more 
are in preparation—Astronomy, Physics, Mathematics and 
Geology and Physical Geography. The books are from 
150 to 200 pages long and are illustrated; and each of them 
is written by a competent specialist. With the enormous 
recent increase in the number of people who have picked up 
at school a little science and a desire for more, this series 
should be certain of success. 

* * * 


One of the most interesting of new historical works is 
Mr. Leonard King’s History of Babylonia and Assyria, which 
Chatto & Windus are publishing. The author—who is 
assistant in the Egyptian and Assyrian Department at the 
British Museum—is covering the whole subject from pre- 
historic times to the Persian Conquest. One volume-—a 
history of Sumer and Akkad—dealing with the early races of 
Babylon, has already been issued. Two more volumes— 
one a History.of Babylon and the other a History of Nineveh 
—are in preparation. The volumes cost eighteen shillings. 
separately, or £2 10s. for the set. 


SoLomon EAGLE 
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NEW NOVELS 


TheSong of Songs. By HermMaANNSuDERMANN. Lane. 6s. 
Thane Brandon. By F. Bancrorr. Hutchinson. 6s. 


Blood and Sand. By Vincent Biasco Isanez. Simpkin, 
Marshall. 6s. 


The publishing of this translation of Herr Sudermann’s 
The Song of Songs has been heralded by a great deal of 
trumpeting, by a great deal of what seems to me quite 
superfluous and uncalled-for trumpeting. As long ago as 
the year 1910, it appears, Mr. Lane purchased an American 
translation, the only existing one, and proceeded forthwith 
to publish it, whereupon two detectives from Scotland Yard 
called at his office and informed him that there might 
possibly be trouble about it. They did not specifically state 
that there would be trouble, but only that trouble there 
might just possibly be. Mr. Lane then and there wrote 
letters to Sir Melville Macnaghten, Chief of the Criminal 
Investigation Department, Scotland Yard, to the book trade, 
and to the Incorporated Society of Authors. He also sent a 
copy of the book to a large number of well-known novelists 
and other personages of importance in the literary world 
asking them to oblige him with their opinion of the book 
and declaring that by their opinion he would be guided. 
They one and all appear to have found time to comply with 
his request. Some of them, notably Mr. Bernard Shaw, 
replied at length. Their views were almost unanimously 
favourable. They saw no objection whatever to the publi- 
cation of The Song of Songs—on the contrary, they thought 
it might be enlightening and therefore helpful. Miss M. P. 
Willcocks called it ‘‘ a tremendous indictment of the idea, 
only now beginning to disappear, that a woman should live 
for the sole purpose of gratifying a man sexually—whcether 
in marriage or otherwise.” Personally I was not aware that 
any such dreadful idea was current, but doubtless Miss 
Willcocks is better informed than I. Mr. Shaw was of the 
opinion that it might be more useful as a girls’ school prize 
“than many of the books that are put to that use.” Mr. 
Thomas Hardy quite evidently did not like it at all, but he 
thought that its most objectionable feature was the raw 
American into which it had been translated. Mr. H. G. 
Wells found the reading of it ‘‘ unsympathetic work,”’ but he 
could not understand anyone not “ suffering from some sort 
of inverted sexual mania wanting to suppress it.” Mr. Lane 
acted upon Mr. Thomas Hardy’s suggestion. He sought and 
obtained Herr Sudermann’s consent to have The Song of 
Songs again translated—into good English this time—and 
of that consent the present volume is the outcome. 

Having read the book from cover to cover, as reviewers 
are accustomed to say, I cannot help feeling that much fuss 
has been made about nothing in particular. It may possibly 
be that Herr Sudermann’s work has been bowdlerised as 
well as re-translated, but certainly as it now appears there 
is not in it a single passage which would afford even a prima 
facie case for prosecution on the grounds of obscenity or 
even of impropriety. There are on the shelves of every 
seaside circulating library at least a score of novels calculated 
to do “more harm ”’ or to bring more blushes to the cheek 
of the ingenuous and ignorant young person. I will not say 
that it is a book that any High School girl might lend to any 
aunt, because there are aunts and aunts ; but I will say that 
any intelligent aunt might safely lend it to any equally 
intelligent niece who had left the High School and entered 
the University or the world. Briefly, it sets forth the career 
of a young, beautiful, and friendless woman not from 
marriage to the Pit, but from marriage through a noxious 
moral swamp to marriage again. It is not by any means a 


great book. The analysing of the soul of Lilly, the heroine, 
though lengthy and elaborate, is neither subtle, scarching, 
nor conspicuously able ; possibly that is because she had not 
much of a soul to be analysed. But, then, that again is 
Herr Sudermann’s fault ; he alone is responsible for his own 
creatures. As a piece of literary characterisation, Lilly 
Czepanek compares most unfavourably with women of a 
somewhat similar type presented by Thackeray, Charies 
Reade, Balzac, Flaubert, and De Maupassant. To be 
interested in what happens to a woman one must be in- 
terested in the woman herself, and Herr Sudermann never 
succeeds in interesting us in Lilly; most of her emotions 
strike us as not being spontaneous, but rather “ faked.” 
Sudermann has made her; he has not allowed her to make 
herself, as it were, and then observed her. Had she com- 
mitted suicide at the time she contemplated committing 
suicide one would not have cared in the least. Her first 
husband, the dblasé colonel ; her first lover, the rascally and 
heartless, but extraordinarily amusing lieutenant ; and the 
wealthy and stodgy manufacturer of artistic bronzes, who 
for four years was her protector and finally became her 
second husband, are much more real and vital personalities 
than she. But then they are men, and so, one must remem- 
ber, is Herr Sudermann. By an odd, but convincing irony 
the most soundly and practically moral sentiments in the 
book are uttered by the most fundamentally immoral woman. 
“Each man we give ourselves to,” says Frau Jula, “ takes 
away a bit of what is best in us. Yes, our best, though I 
can’t exactly define it. It’s not self-esteem, because that 
survives sometimes; it’s not purity—we don’t care a pin 
about purity ; and it’s not happiness.” 

Herr Sudermann’s reputation, like that of Professor 
Dingo, is European. Had he written nothing but The 
Song of Songs, I venture to think it would have been hardly 
more than local. 

I gather that Thane Brandon is a sequel to some other novel 
by the same author that I have not read, for it seems to leave 
a good deal unexplained. It takes the reader some time to 
discover what exactly is the matter with Thane; indeed, 
one never does discover what exactly is the matter with him. 
When we first meet him he is riding alone across the African 
veldt in the period immediately preceding the end of the 
South African War. Apparently he is seeking to get as far 
away as possible from somebody or something unpleasant. 
He is obviously an Englishman, for when presently he falls 
in with a small detachment of British troops he takes a more 
or less undistinguished part in an attack upon a Boer position. 
Then gradually it comes out that he has had a brother killed 
in the war, that he has been and still is in love with a young 
Boer woman, whom he cannot marry because he holds that 
between him and her is his brother’s blood, and that he has 
left behind him on the ancestral farm a sister who has a child 


“by aman to whom she is not legally married. Still, we do not 


quite understand why he is wandering about upon the veldt 
and where he is trying to get to. Wherever it was, he never got 
there, for one night he came upon a dying woman with a 
young and beautiful daughter, and the dying woman told 
him several things which interested him keenly, among others 
that his sister really was legally married to the man to whom 
she had borne the child. Of this fact she gave him documentary 
proofs, but in return for them extorted from him a promise 
that he would marry her young and beautiful daughter, 
whereupon he turned his horse’s head and with the girl 
clinging on behind him made for home again. Then the 
story proper begins in earnest. His brother’s widow turns 
up at the farm and deposits there his brother’s baby ; but 
she somehow manages to suggest a doubt as to whether the 
child is really his brother’s lawfully begotten progeny or 
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his own offspring by the Boer young woman, to whom he 
had been affianced and who was still desperately and hope- 
lessly in love with him. How there could have been any 
doubt upon the matter whatever it is extremely difficult to 
understand, for the farms upon which all the parties con- 
cerned lived were in close proximity to one another, and it 
was surely impossible to keep a matter of this sort wrapped 
in obscurity. However, doubt there was, and any amount 
of quivering and soul-searching. Personally, I had no 
previous idea that Boer and British farmers were so complex 
or made of such sensitive stuff as these. One expects this 
sort of thing in Boston, U.S.A., but scarcely on the Veldt. 
The only episode of the story which comes anywhere near to 
the exciting is an attack upon Thane’s farm by the Boers 
within twenty-four hours of the declaration of peace. The 
Boers burn the farm, but Thane is left alive and still 
unmarried. 

It is a somewhat odd fact that nine out of ten novels, the 
scenes of which are laid in South Africa, are dullish, if not 
positively dull; Thane Brandon must be numbered among 
the nine. 

Blood and Sand—the book is translated from the Spanish 
—is a strong, highly-coloured piece of work. The subject of 
it is bull-fighting in all its aspects, but particularly as seen 
from the point of view of a successful and highly popular 
toreador. It has not persuaded me that bull-fighting is a 
particularly noble form of sport, but it has quite convinced 
me that as a form of sport it has something to say for itself, 
as much, for instance, as fox-hunting has. It makes it 
evident that more courage and skill are necessary to face an 
infuriated bull in the arena than to take a stone wall in the 
shires. A Spaniard of humble means might do considerably 
worse than apprentice his son to a matador. The matador 
leads a full and vivid life, and not infrequently dies a 
dramatic death. He is clothed in purple and fine linen and 
basks in the smiles of lovely and high-born dames, to the most 
favoured and favouring of whom he occasionally has the 
honour and pleasure of handing up the tip of a slain bull’s 
ear, for all the world as the M.F.H. hands the brush to the 
lady who is in at the death. 

Having read and, in a bloodthirsty sort of way, enjoyed 
Blood and Sand, I realise clearly now how it was that the 
toreador so easily ousted the wretched, lovesick little 
deserter from the wayward heart of the bewitching Carmen. 
In a prosaic age your toreador is a figure of romance. 

HvuBERT BLAND. 


IRELAND’S LOST CHARACTER 


The Irish Element in Medieval Culture. 
Translated by J. L. EpMonps. Putnam. 


It is one of the misfortunes of Irish history that it has 
been made a branch of politics. Perhaps this was inevitable 
in the case of a subject country. The conquest of a country 
is never complete until its reputation as well as its purse 
has disappeared. Hence, ever since the landing of the 
Normans, it has often been necessary, from the Imperialist 
point of view, to denounce the Irish as a peculiarly un- 
civilised people—a race of savages, “ half devil and half 
child,” as Mr. Kipling has said of the contemporary heathen. 
Ireland’s position in the family of nations has been that of 
the girl who lost her character. It is consequently not 
surprising that the Puritan clergy of Belfast should even 
to-day be found casting stones at her, as though she were 
Mary Magdalene or Mary Queen of Scots. She has for 
several centuries been thunderously arraigned as murderer, 
thief, liar, evil-liver, and slave to every custom that is 
“ beastly,” “‘ damnable,” and “ hateful to God.””. When she 


By H. Zimmer. 
5s. net. 





has not been hated for her wickedness, she has been railed at 
for her impotence. Her ineffectualness, indeed, has been the 
persistent theme both of friend and foe. Patriots have wept 
over her as a poor old woman who has had too little to eat ; 
Imperialists have mocked at her as a poor old woman who has 
had too much to drink. The great aim of her rulers—and at 
times even of her politicians—has been until recent years to 
destroy her self-respect and root out her memory. For an 
example of this we need not go farther back than the first 
half of the nineteenth century, when Archbishop Whately 
forbade the inclusion of “‘ Breathes there a man with soul so 
dead ” in the national school-books, on the ground that it 
expressed sentiments dangerous for Irish boys and girls to 
hold. At the same time, it must not be thought that the 
Imperialists have had it all their own way in writing the 
records of Ireland. Even when she has lain in ruins, whether 
as the result of war or famine, there has always survived the 
secret tradition of an Ireland that was a glory among the 
nations, the light of the West, the star of knowledge. There 
has no doubt been a good deal of lying on both sides in this 
matter. On the Irish side it has produced bad poetry ; on 
the English side, worse history. The lie of enthusiasm, 
however, is always more likely to be three-parts true than 
the lie of policy, and historical research has recently been 
justifying those who have gone to extremes in praising 
Ireland rather than those who have gone to extremes in 
vilifying her. The present essay, which was first published 
about a quarter of a century ago, and was shortly afterwards 
translated for an American publisher, ought, now that it has 
been reissued, to do much to popularise the knowledge of 
what Ireland actually stands for in the history of European 
civilisation. 

For Zimmer, like Mrs. J. R. Green, asks us to consider 
Ireland, not as a sort of British suburban potato-patch, but as 
in its way one of the powers of Europe. He does not, of 
course, claim that Ireland ever attained the hegemony of 
Europe by virtue of a genius for literature and philosophy, 
like Greece, or for law, like Rome, or for commerce and 
discovery, like England. He does, however, insist that 
between the seventh and tenth centuries the Irish were the 
great educators of Western Europe—that 


they were instructors in every known branch of science and learning of 
the time, possessors and bearers of a higher culture than was at that 
period to be found anywhere on the Continent, and can surely claim 
to have been the pioneers—to have laid the cornerstone—of Western 
culture on the Continent, the rich results of which Germany shares and 
enjoys to-day, in common with all other civilised nations. 


It was chiefly as missionaries of religion that the Irish flocked 
to Europe at that period, but they took with them learning 
and art as well. Nearly everywhere in Western Europe 
but in Ireland the knowledge of Greek, for example, had 
disappeared ; and, speaking of the most original Irish genius 
of the Middle Ages, Johannes Scotus Erigena, and his Greek 
learning, Zimmer goes on to say : 

The mere fact that a scholar was living in France in the middle of 
the ninth century, who understood Greek and other general literature 
as well, was enough to arouse the idea that he must have enjoyed the 
privilege of Irish training, and is no insignificant testimony to Irish 
culture. 


But the work of the Irish in Europe had begun two and a 
half centuries before Charles the Bald made Erigena principal 
of the court school. It was in 590 a.p. that St. Columbanus 
left the great monastery at Bangor, now a seaside suburb of 
Belfast, and sailed for France with twelve others to preach 
the Gospel to the heathen. Driven from his first settlement 
by the hatred of the wicked Queen Brunhilde, he wandered 
from place to place, till in 613 he founded in Piedmont the 
monastery of Bobio, the school and library of which “ rank 
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among the most celebrated of the Middle Ages.” From the 
monastery of Bobio come the Irish manuscripts that are to 
be seen to-day in Milan and Turin and Naples—enduring 
witnesses to the work of the Irish in those days. In the 
same year as the foundation of Bobio, St. Gall, a pupil of 
Columbanus, established a mission among the Alemanni at 
Steinachtel. This was the beginning of the famous monas- 
tery of St. Gall, “‘ which afterwards became so eminently 
distinguished as the chief seat of learning of ancient Ger- 
many.” Everywhere, “‘ from the mouths of the Meuse and 
Rhine to the Rhone and the Alps,” other Irish saints and 
scholars were founding similar houses of instruction. They 
are described to us as travelling in groups of twelve, “ carry- 
ing long staves, leathern knapsacks, and flasks and writing- 
tablets . . . . with long, flowing locks and painted eyelids.” 
And this Irish migration to all parts of the Continent con- 
tinued for centuries. So late as 1189, when Frederick 
Barbarossa was on his way home from his Crusade, he found 
at Skribentium (in what is now called Bulgaria) a monastery 
under an Irish abbot ; and, some time before this, we hear 
of Irish abbots at Ratisbon sending their messengers 
through Bohemia to Poland. 

How high the fame of Ireland stood in the matter of 
secular learning may be estimated from the way in which 
Charlemagne encouraged Irish scholars at his Court. The 
Irish grammarian Clemens is described in the Court records 
as “‘ Instructor to the Imperial Court ” ; he “* was tutor to 
the future Emperor Lothaire.” Dungal, another Irishman, 
was invited by Charlemagne to write a report on certain 
eclipses of the sun. He was a scholar of many interests, 
intimate with the classics as with the Christian pocts, and 
was ultimately chosen for a high position in the Academy 
of Pavia. Dicuil, another of Charlemagne’s Irishmen, wrote 
“an entirely new treatise upon astronomy,” and a famous 
geographical text-book which gave the first trustworthy 
information about Iceland and the Faroe Islands. Virgil, 
who was Bishop of Salzburg from 743 to 784, was another 
medieval Irish student who seems to have been of a bold 
and original intellect. ‘In the year 740 the papal legate, 
Bonifatius, denounced him at Rome for promulgating false 
doctrines, as he maintained that the sun and moon passed 
underneath the earth, and that there must be inhabitants 
on the other side.” 

Here, then, we have an impressive cloud of witnesses to 
refute the Elizabethan and Victorian conception of Ireland 
as, but for the coming of the English, a nest of savages. 
Here, too, we see the folly of the sentimentalism of Renan 
and Matthew Arnold over the so-called Celts as a race of 
defeated dreamers permanently at war with the despotism 
of fact. Obviously it was no melancholy and unpractical 
people that marched over Europe in those critical centuries 
sowing the arts and the sciences wherever they went. They 
excelled, we know, in music and the illumination of books, 
in miniature painting, metalwork, and stone-cutting ; and, 
besides these and classical learning, they taught their pupils 
grammar, rhetoric, astronomy, arithmetic, and logic. They 
must have excelled in the genius for organisation too; for 
not only did they found all those famous monasteries on 
the Continent, but they had flourishing monastic schools of 
their own in every corner of Ireland, whither came students 
from many European countries in search of instruction. 
Agilberet, the Frank, who became Bishop of Paris, had 
studied theology for several years in Ireland. The Mero- 
vingian king, Dagobert II., had also, we are told, been sent 
to Ireland for his education. And Zimmer quotes an author 
of Charlemagne’s time as saying “‘ that even Orientals sought 
the shelter of this island [Ireland], driven thither by the 
intolerance of the Eastern emperors.’ We know, too, that 





Anglo-Saxons crossed to Ireland in great numbers as to the 
great university of the age. Of Wilibrord, the Apostle to 
Friesland, Alcuin writes: “ Britain gave him birth, but 
Ireland reared and educated him.” Again, Bede 


informs us that in 654 many nobles among the Angles went to Ireland 
to pursue theological studies, and were warmly welcomed by the Irish, 
who furnished them with board, instruction, and even the necessary 
manuscripts quite free of expense. 


In all this we get a most attractive, and a true, picture of 
Ireland. It is, of course, incomplete. It tells us nothing 
of the games of the warriors or the bread of the common 
people. On the other hand, it brings us a hundred times 
nearer reality than the usual picture of medieval Ireland as 
an insular slaughterhouse, with kings and kings’ sons as 
daily victims. Ireland, as a matter of fact, has always been 
much more of a schoolhouse than a slaughterhouse. Traces 
of her ancient schooling survive even to-day in the folk- 
lore of the peasants, whom you need not be surprised to 
hear referring to Aristotle as freely as to Finn MacCool. A 
nation that has Aristotle for a character in its folk-lore did 
not need to be saved by Lord Castlereagh. 


RECENT VERSE 


The Golden Journey to Samarkand. By James E.roy 
FLecker. Max Goschen. 2s. 6d. net. 


A Symphony and Other Poems. By Arruur E. J. Lecce. 
John Lane. 5s. net. 


The Night-Ride. By Oswatp H. Davis. Constable. 3s. 6d. 


net. 

The Flood of Youth. By Suerwoop Spencer. Fifield. 
Is. net. 

Narcissus. By Epwarp Srorer. The Priory Press. 2s. 
net. 


The Achievement. By RoperrE.son. Sherratt & Hughes. 
2s. 6d. net. 

In a preface to his new volume Mr, Flecker maintains that 
the possession of a poctic theory must have an excellent 
effect on a man’s work if the man have any native talent. 
Mr. Flecker’s own theory is the Parnassian; but if he has 
acquired it since publishing his last volume the acquisition 
does not seem to have done him much good, for there is 
nothing in the new book to equal the two outstanding lyrics 
in the old one. The present volume is divided into three 
sections : the first Oriental in subject and form ; the second 
inspired by Greece ; and the last miscellaneous. The latter 
two sections are the worst. Mr. Flecker can always write 
with ease and distinction, and if his phraseology is not 
always quite individual, it any rate usually steers clear of 
current tags of the “‘dear dead women” type. But his 
religious and medizval ballads have rather a manufactured 
air, though they are better than most, and none of the 
Hellenic poems is very interesting. It is the Orient that 
moves him to his best work; he has a genuine romantic 
feeling for it, and when he adapts Oriental verse-forms he 
does it with an effect that confirms one’s view that English 
poets might well enrich our literature by a profuser use of 
Arabic and Persian stanzas. The best thing in the book is 
the Golden Journey itself. Apes, ivory and peacocks have 
terrible “‘ fake ” associations in these days; yet Mr. Flecker 
really makes us believe in his caravan, and there is a wonder- 
ful dexterity about the way in which, with scarcely a word of 
description, he makes us (by means of conversation between 
the watchman, the merchants, and the woman) see very 
vividly the assemblage and gradual departure from Bagdad 
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of this company setting out for its great journcy. 
quote but the close : 


THe MERCHANTS (in chorus). 
We make the golden journey to Samarkand. 
A Prucrim with A BEAUTIFUL VOICE. 
Sweet to ride forth at evening from the wells 
When shadows ride gigantic on the sand, 
And softly through the silence beat the bells 
Along the golden road to Samarkand. 


A MERCHANT. 


We travel not for trafficking alone ; 
By hotter winds our fiery hearts are fanned ; 





For lust of knowing what should not be known, 
We make the golden journey to Samarkand. 
THe MASTER OF THE CARAVAN. 
Open the gate, O watchman of the night ! 
THe WATCHMAN. 
Ho travellers, I open. For what land 
Leave you the’dim-moon city of delight ? 
Tue MERCHANTS (with a shout). 
We make the golden journey to Samarkand. 
[The caravan passes through the gate.| 
Tue WatcHMAN (consoling the women). 
What would ye, ladies? It was ever thus. 
Men are unwise and curiously planned. 
A Woman. 
They have their dreams, and do not think of us. 
VoICcES ON THE CARAVAN (in the distance, singing). 
We make the golden journey to Samarkand. 


It is a little stagey, but effective. In its way the “ Ghazel”’ 
Yasmin is equally good ; it shows Mr. Flecker at his best as 
a rhythmical craftsman. The Gates of Damascus also has 
good passages, though it is hard to understand how Mr. 
Flecker, who apparently knows both Damascus and the 
Arabic tongue, can have rhymed “ Diarbekir” to “ fear,” 
when the word is pronounced “ Diarbekr.” But let that 
pass. 

Mr. Legge is an industrious writer and he has taken some 
trouble with his Symphony, which, in an Andante, an Adagio, 
a Scherzo, and an Allegro, treats of Nature, Man and the 
Age. But it is a neutral sort of affair, full of the kind of 
obvious noble sentiments and aspirations that most of us 
prefer to take for granted : what one may call the platitudes 
of the spirit. It gets most vigorous in its attacks on crities : 


Surely here may faith be shaken, surely grows the meaning dark ; 
While the sheepish world for pasture crops a swampy waste of print, 
Singles out for guide and guardian any dog with noisy bark 
Sells itself, both wool and mutton, for the coin that forgers mint. 


Which is diluted Locksley Hall Sixty Years After. Most of 
the shorter poems in the book are equally commonplace ; 
the best is Soldiers, beginning : 

Soldiers riding loosely down the lane, 

Fill the dusty, flower-scented air 

With tobacco-fumes and laughter ; and they rouse a strain 

Of sentiment for things that shall not come again, 

‘And days that hever were. 

The poem from which Mr. Oswald Davis’s book takes its 
title is a long and exuberant description of a railway journcy 
taken, we deduce from the place-names given, on the 
L.N.W.R. The swing of the poem is vigorous if monotonous ; 
the diction is rather Henleyesque : 

Abruptly we veer to our goal. We clamber on tilted rails 

Injvaults we are shut vibrating. Then athwart the gloom prevails 

The platforms’ entrenchment and seethe. Barred with red like a 
battle-gleam 

The mustering engines chafe amid deafening salvos of steam. 


The subjects inspiring his other poems include Dr. Sven 
Hedin, M. Pachmann, the Caledonian Road, and a Little 


White Hand, which, after the manner of its kind, is respon- 
sible for the worst poem in the book. 





On the fly-leaf of his book Mr. Sherwood Spencer prints 
the following extract from Wilde: “ The first volume of 
Poems that in the very springtide of his manhood a young 
man sends forth to the world should be like a blossom or 
flower of spring, like the white thorn in the meadow at 
Magdalen or the cowslips in the Cumnor fields.” In the 
American edition the quotation given was from Thomas 
Bird Mosher. The present edition contains also an introduc- 
tion by Sargent Whittemore, who opens with a quotation 
from Milton Bronner. So Mr. Spencer is well buttressed 
with great names. But whether the following is a white 
thorn or a cowslip we do not presume to judge : 


Shadow and sigh of sweetheart’s sadness, 
Song and smile of some dear heart’s gladness, 
All mingled with a hot heart’s badness, 
Mingled together with scented fire, 
Flaming from censers of burnt desire, 
Make within me a strange love madness. 


Perhaps it is a white thorn in the flesh, or a cowslip *twixt the 
cup and the lip. 

Mr. Edward Storer’s book is a collection of fifty-two 
epigrams and short lyrics. There is a good deal of genuine 
feeling in some of them, and most are well-turned : 


Narcissus, smiling at his loveliness 
Became a flower. 

Love has new-wrought the ancient miracle 
This very hour ; 

For looking long 
Upon its beauty 

It has turned to song. 


The epigram on the North and the South is charming. 

A painful and vividly painted night scene in London 
opens Mr. Elson’s curiously irregular poem. He then gets on 
to things like general evolution and progressive revelation, 
and emits passages like : 


We've got protozoa. 

Shall we skip them—the mastigophora 
SporoZoa, infusoria. 

(Turn the page) metazoa, 

And all the rest of the -zoas, 
The -phoras and -mias and -atas, 
Leap over mollusca, crustacea, 
(Mind yourself with arachnids), 
Don’t touch the echinoderms, 

Land, after our jump, 

(It’s a big one) 
At the vertebrate’s page ? 


Let’s breathe. 
Most of this scientific part is about as breathless, but 


The ape who dared to leave his tree 
Was progress in epitome 


has a certain quict charm about it. 


PRIMARY ARTISAN EDUCATION 


Primary Artisan Education. By W. P. Wetrron, B.Sc., 
Lecturer in Education and Master of Method in the 
University of Leeds. Pp. 252. Longmans. 3s. 6d. net. 

The subject of this book is dangerous ground to tread upon. 
It implies a double knowledge—a knowledge of education 
and a knowledge of industrial conditions, possibilities, and 
requirements. Mr. Welpton, we should imagine, would be 
the first to admit that he lays no claim to being an Economist ; 
whilst, for our part, we are ready to allow his right to recog- 
nition as an expert in the realm of educational theory and 
practice. The book, apparently, is intended mainly for the 
teaching profession, which makes a consideration of the 
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industrial problems involved probably all the more necessary. 
This course is, unfortunately, outside the author’s legitimate 
sphere, and we regret that Mr. Welpton did not collaborate 
in his work with someone thoroughly conversant with the 
problems of industry. 

The author’s inability to understand economic problems is 
nowhere more manifest than in his reference to the Labour 
Exchange. Writing of the artisan school, he says, ** there is 
no reason, indeed, why such a school should not have its own 
Juvenile Employment Bureau in the hands of its own head- 
master.’’ In some parts of the book there is the assumption 
—implicit if not explicit—that certain social evils, e.g., 
casual labour (pp. 12-13), are at any rate largely due to 
defective education. We are also told that practical employ- 
ment has an “educative value” (which, of course, is true 
in a sense), because, amongst other things, of its appeal to 
‘* independent initiative.” As a successful engineer once told 
the writer, “‘ Employers don’t want initiative in the rank and 
file; they want it in the departmental heads and works 
managers—within limits.” One may easily imagine the small 
amount of “* independent initiative ’’ that could be exercised 
by a weaver, a clicker, and a railway porter! There is the 
frank avowal (on p. 55) that “ the first reform needed in 
organising the educational instruments for the youth after 
his primary school days are over is not so much to raise the 
primary school leaving age as to institute a legislative control 
over the kind, conditions, and amount of boy labour, so that 
it may be made educative,” ete. The delightfully naive 
ending of this statement shows that the author has not 
seriously considered the educational possibilities of the 
occupation of rivet-heater, the drawer-off, the little piecer, 
and the vanboy ! 

Mr. Welpton’s suggestion is that, at the age of eleven, 
boys should be drafted into secondary, artisan, or commercial 
schools ; these schools he admits “ cannot prepare definitely 
for particular trades or professions, but they can take notice 
of broad differences, such as those between artisans and 
clerks.”” With this we agree, but we doubt whether the 
difference can in a majority of cases be discerned at the age 
of eleven. We have known boys that would have certainly 
been put in an artisan school who have become successful 
commercial travellers, and boys whose clerkly hand and 
general school achievements would lead inevitably to their 
enrolment in the commercial school who are now skilled 
mechanics. Even if only a broad distinction be suggested, 
eleven years of age seems too early to attempt it. 

The artisan schools are intended for “ pupils entering the 
unskilled and skilled manual occupations,” but the author 
appears to have erected his scheme largely on his knowledge 
of the Leeds trade schools, which are intended for those who 
are wishful to enter the skilled trades only, and which are 
recruited from a superior and selected class of boys, for whom 
the curriculum laid down is undoubtedly fairly suitable. 
Mr. Welpton, however, has got to deal with the future lowly 
skilled workman—he admits it—but throughout the book he 
appears to forget him. Mr. Welpton’s industrial world is 
one of skilled craftsmen, who are able to take joy in their 
work; but, unfortunately, there are very many jobs in modern 
industry that nobody can rejoice in, and indeed whole 
industries where the majority of the human beings employed 
must find it impossible to “ cultivate a high ideal of manual 
industry ” (p. 44), or where, if they have had the misfor- 
tune to cultivate this ideal, it must inevitably be shattered. 

Now it is the merit of Mr. Welpton’s scheme that by its 
insistence on “culture studies”’ and physical pursuits it 
provides opportunities of escape from the soul-destroying 
toil of modern industry. It is a pity, however, that he did 
not face the situation—the existence in industry of large 


numbers whose work, though necessary to the community, 
is barely skilled, unattractive, and even deadening—and say 
boldly, let us have artisan schools in which the rank and file 
of the industrial army can be given something which will 
enable them to overcome the stupefying effects of their 
daily toil. 

This is not to say that the artisan school as conceived by 
the author is unnecessary. It is indeed very valuable ; 
there is great need of more skill amongst the workers as a 
whole, for it is said that the introduction of intricate and 
delicate machinery is often retarded by the lack of the 
necessary skill amongst artisans. But the fault is that 
Mr. Welpton has not seen the problem as a whole. 

In other respects there is much to learn from this book ; 
it contains a great deal which is worthy of the careful con- 
sideration of teachers and administrators alike. The com- 
munity is now feeling its way towards a radical reorganisation 
of the higher stages of elementary school life and any serious 
contribution to the task is to be welcomed. For Mr. 
Welpton’s contribution we are grateful, but we still await the 
full solution of the educational-cum-industrial problems of 
early adolescence. 


PANAMA AND MEXICO 


Panama: The Creation, Destruction, and Resurrection. By 
PHILIPPE BUNAU-VARILLA. Constable. 12s. 6d. 


A Busy Time in Mexico. By H. B. C. Pottarp. Con- 
stable. 8s. 6d. 


That the French nation sees too far ahead, and reckons 
the chances of failure too logically, would seem to be the 
moral of M. Philippe Bunau-Varilla’s book on the Panama. 
A little more pig-headedness in Paris finance, and Germain, 
founder of the Crédit Lyonnais, would never have committed 


that fatal and irremediable error which led the old Panama Company 
to overstrain its public credit by demanding an effort three times 
greater than the usual one. 


Too much may be made of the corruption in the Chamber 
of Deputies which caused Panama to smell bad to the French 
people of the ’nineties. M. Bunau-Varilla was in full charge 
of the Canal works at the age of twenty-six. He was the 
expert on the spot, and knew exactly the possibilities and 
difficulties of the work before him. But to the investor at 
home one expert is as good as another. M. Bunau-Varilla 
had his personal enemies, and the over-heavy demand made 
for capital in 1888 seemed to indicate that these were right. 
Members of the Chamber were inspired to attack the Canal 
project from various sources, and M. Bunau-Varilla cannot 
persuade us that none were sincere in attacking a possibly 
dangerous national speculation. 

Now that the Canal is all but open, M. Bunau-Varilla will 
probably agree that he served France best in persuading the 
United States to abandon the difficult and expensive 
Nicaragua route in favour of the work that he himself had 
made possible by scorn of death and high purpose carried 
into execution. M. Bunau-Varilla’s book teems with good 
photographs, and is written in striking English such as only 
a Frenchman could write. The jerky, rhetorical style— 
statistics and emotion all in one sentence—makes strange 
reading at first, but the strangeness soon develops into 
fascination. Partisan the book may be, but it is quite the 
fullest and most authoritative work yet written on the 
subject that will hold the world’s attention next year. 

Mr. H. B. C. Pollard is not a careful writer, but he is a 
merry observer who loves life. His scrap-book on Mexico 
has passages which are compounded of Baedeker and patent 
medicine puff; and though obviously intended to be useful 
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to the traveller, they should have been ruthlessly cut 


out. 

But for praise let us say that his chapters on the Porfirio 
Diaz revolution are admirable. An attempt to reach Vera 
Cruz from Mexico City, normally a rail journey of only a few 
hours, is described in perfect form and vivid colouring. The 
train is held up by bandits : 

Down the line somewhere a woman screamed incessantly, always on 
the same note: bullets came through the coach, and whenever one 
passed through the folded berths it twanged on the wire mattress, and 
pieces of the coverings flew out through the hole. The negro porter 
remarked, “‘ Lordy, lordy! who's agwine to pay for all dat?" He 
turned to say something, and I heard a noise like a melon being crushed 
—he fell towards me with his head blown in. 


Like most travellers, Mr. Pollard cherishes the romance of 
distant lands. But he keeps his head about it, as the follow- 
ing passage shows : 

It is a peculiar attribute of the British that they educate their sons 
to embrace eagerly the idea of an overseas career, and strenously avoid 
teaching them the meaning of exile. . . . To some life may not be so 
hard, but to the average upper-class English boy the loneliness, savagery 
and mental monotony of a ranch job are without hope. 


Not every traveller has the courage and good sense to write 
like this. 


SHORTER NOTICES 


Marius the Epicurean. By Water Pater. The Riccardi Press. 
2 vols. Boards, £1 10s. net; Pigskin, £2 12s. 6d. net. 


No book is more suitable than Marius to serve as material for one 
of the exquisite Riccardi Press editions. The book, one might almost 
say, was written for just this paper, just this binding, and just this 
beautiful fount of type designed by Mr. Horne. None of the produc- 
tions of the Press has been more perfectly satisfying than this, and 
those to whom the book is a classic will be grateful for it. As the whole 
edition is limited to a thousand copies (750 in England) there seems 
every likelihood of the edition proving as valuable as a speculation as 
it is delightful as an addition to one’s library. 


Social Studies of To-day. 
7s. 6d. net. 

We have been unable to find anything to justify the republication in 
book form of the nine magazine articles composing this volume. The 
subjects are distributed amongst various aspects of contemporary 
Germany and America, and range from domestic economy to what it 
will feel like to be engaged in a naval battle, with interludes on the 
manners of newspaper reporters and American globe-trotters’ attitude 
towards the civilised world, with praise of Germany and disapproval of 
the co-education of undergraduates. If one thing more than another 
emerges from this somewhat incoherent mass of opinions, it is that the 
author regards his Professorship of Psychology as a pinnacle of the 
loftiest, from which all generalisations are valuable and all views are 
broad. “ The treasures of knowledge which were heaped up in the 
storehouses of the modern psychologist have at last been coined and 
made serviceable to the demands of the day.” This particular load of 
treasures seems to us scarcely worth the trouble of exhuming. 


Other Days: Recollections of Rural England and Old Virginia, 1860- 
1880. By A. G. Bradley. Constable. 7s. 6d. net. 

A delightful volume of reminiscences of all the topics and countries 
on which Mr. Bradley has shown himself so admirable a writer. English 
public schools, sport in various parts of Great Britain and Virginia and 
Canada, with some of the author’s numerous distinguished relatives, 
supply the raw material presented here with an extraordinary freshness 
which almost suggests that Mr. Bradley is for the first time setting 
down events that, to him at any rate, are recent and vivid. He leaves 
his reader convinced that he has been absorbing that best of tonics, the 
fresh, vigorous strength that a sane and healthy individual can sometimes 
diffuse. Whether Mr. Bradley is describing the scenery of Virginia or 
narrating nigger yarns or repeating old stories about cricket or fish or 
chewing-gum, there is always the same life, the same buoyant spirit. We 
have read many volumes of memoirs, but few that have been written 
in this strain. 


By Huco Munsterserc. Fisher Unwin. 


A Social History of England. By Grorce Guest, B.A. G. Bell & 
Sons. Is. 6d. 

Mr. Guest’s book is admirably suited for the use of “ the higher 
classes of elementary schools and the middle forms of secondary 
schools,” 
useful, for the facts are reliable and well put together. 
the last chapter. however. concerning the “ few minor chan es” 


for whom it is intended. The early chapters are especially 
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SOME BOOKS ON THE LAND QUESTION 


ENGLISH AGRICULTURAL LABOURER 


A History of the English Agricultural Labourer. By Dr. W. Hasbach, Professor 
of Political Economy in the University of Kiel. With a preface by Sidney Webb, 
LL.B. Demy 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d. net. Inland Pos‘age, 4d. 
Manchester Guardian.— No more valuable literary aid could be given to the fruitful 
study of the problems of rural regeneration, and no student of the subject can in 
future afford to overlook Dr. Hasbach's book." 


BRITISH RURAL LIFE AND LABOUR 


By Francis George Heath, Author of “The Romance of Peasant Life,” etc. 
Demy 8vo, cloth, 10s. 6d. net. Inland Postage, 5d. 

Quarterly Review.—" His picturesque power, his fine sympathy with the peasant and 
his desire to improve the condition of these strugglers, together with bis poetic 
enthusiasm for nature, everywhere appear. He writes with zest : there is an open- 
air feeling about his pages, and that is exactly what is wanted in these days to 
attract people to find in nature s»me subject of joy that may make the sordid life 
in towns tolerable.” 


ENGLAND’S FOUNDATION 


Agriculture and the State. By J. Saxon Mills, M.A., of the Inner Temple, 
Barrister-at- . With a preface by the Earl of Denbigh. Crown 8vo, cloth 
limp, 1s. net. land Postage, 2d. 
The Earl of Denbigh in the Preface describes the book as a “valuab e centribution .. . 
to.. one of the most important home prolems confronting us. 
Journal of Political Economy.—" His attack is strong, and at many points irresistible." 


CO-OPERATION AT HOME AND ABROAD 


By C. R. Fay, M.A., D.Sc. Research Student at 
Demy Svo, cloth, 10s. 6d. net. 

















A Description and Analysis. 
the London School of Becncenics, 1906-8. 
Inland Postage, 4d. 
Economist.—™ This ts a nie: useful book . . and should hold the ground for a 
considerable time as a standard work on Its: subject.” 


CO-OPERATION IN AGRICULTURE 


Being a comprehensive conspectus of the several forms of Co-operation applied 
in Agriculture, a History of their Development, and Directions for their Practice. 
By H. W. Wolff, Author of “ People’s Banks,” etc. Crown 8vo, cloth, és. net. 
Inland Postage, 4d. 


AGRICULTURAL ORGANIZATION 


Its Rise, Principles and Practice, Abroad and At Home. 
By Edwin A. Pratt, Author of “ The Organization of Agriculture,"’ “The 
Transition i in Agriculture,” “ A History of Inland Transport and Communica- 
tion," etc. 8vo, 2s. 6d. net. Inland Postage, 3d. 
Contents : Rise and Development—Examples from other lands—The position 
at Home—Evolution of the Agricultural Organization Society—Work done or 
projected. 
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mended by the Majority Report of the recent Poor Law Commission, 
serves to put us on our guard in reading this book. By his too dogmatic 
presentation of facts—especially where the information is necessarily 
slight, and high authorities differ—Mr. Guest fails to rouse that spirit 
of doubt and inquiry which is the first essential in a student of history. 

At the end of the book is a summary of the contents, admirable in 
its way, but likely to deter the student from making his own notes. 
An index would have been more useful. 


The Fall of the Dutch Republic. By H. W. Van Loon. Constable. 
12s. 6d. net. 


Most English people’s knowledge of Dutch history is limited to what 
they have got out of Motley and the Black Tulip. As for what hap- 
pened in the eighteenth century in Holland, they can scarcely persuade 
themselves that the Dutch still continued to exist. As a matter of fact, 
it was rather existence than real living ; but it is worth studying, and 
a good book on the subject is wanted. Mr. Van Loon, a Dutchman 
settled in America, has written a volume which has some good points. 
It always holds the reader ; it summarises the main facts fairly ; and it 
gives a good deal of incidental gossipy information which throws light 
on social conditions in declining Holland. But the gossip is over- 
done ; the book is superficial ; and the style is merely chirpy American 
journalese. Mr. Van Loon is always translating things into modern 
American terms, and is exceedingly fond of such deplorable facetiz as 
allusions to Napoleon as “ Mr. Bonaparte.” He leaves us with the 
impression strengthened that being swamped by Revolutionary France 
did the Dutch a great deal of good. 


Germany to the Present Day. A Short History. By A. W. HoLianp. 
Thomas Murby & Co. 2s. net. 


This thin volume enjoys as its chief distinction a preface by Mr. 
Norman Angell, in which he sets forth the German point of view with 
regard to England. That the book itself is as dull as a Fourth Form 
Historical Reader is scarcely surprising, considering that in the first 
half of it the author compresses ten centuries—from 800 to 1800—into 
sixty-five extremely short pages. He makes the assumption, probably 
well founded, that his readers are entirely ignorant of the rudiments 
of German history, and includes a useful if rather elementary chapter 
on the German Constitution as it is at present. The book is intended 
as a contribution to the establishment of better relations between the 
English and German peoples, through a more widespread knowledge 
of each other’s history and general outlook, and as such should be 
welcomed by those who look forward to the establishment of per- 
manent peace in Europe. 


Christianity : The Sources of its Teaching and Symbolism. By J. B. 
Hannay. Francis Griffiths. 16s. net. 





Mr. Hannay has a firm belief that “ man’s body was always nearer 
and dearer to him than the sun.” After reading his book we are left 
with the impression that almost every work of man’s hands is a sexual 
symbol. The author has great learning, but we confess that an attack 
on Christianity, consisting mainly of the contention that it is quite 
unoriginal and mainly phallic, leaves us cold. 


The First Principles of Evolution. By S. Herserr. Adam & Charles 
Black. 5s. net. 


The scope of this book is enormous ; it seeks to give an account of 
evolution “in all its aspects.” For this purpose Dr. Herbert divides 
his subject into three parts—Inorganic, Organic, and Superorganic. 
The first part deals briefly with the origin of worlds and atoms and life ; 
the second states the chief organic facts, with their attendant (at times 
rebellious) theories ; the third is devoted to mental and moral evolution 
and the evolution of society, with the usual short, snappy sections on 
the Family, the State, Religion, and soon. One may well feel sceptical, 
or at least a little dizzy, in the face of such ambition, but as a matter 
of fact the result is surprisingly good ; and it has the great merit of 
calling attention to the manifold nature of the evolutionary principle. 

Necessarily the theories to be dealt with are almost as numerous 
as the facts, but the skimming is skilfully performed, and Dr. Herbert 
is nothing if not up todate. Throughout the writing is straightforward, 
and the various theories stated in a manner that should create interest 
rather than prejudice. Although few of the illustrations are new, all 
are apt; and the drawing labelled ** The larva of the Puss Moth in its 
‘ terrifying ’ attitude ” is quite funny. 


A Primer of Social Science. By the Ricgur Rev. Monsignor HENRY 
Parkinson, D.D., Ph.D. P.S. King & Son. 2s. net. 


Taken all in all, this is perhaps the best small, cheap introductory 
primer for economic and political science that is now on the market. 
It is significant that it should be written by a Catholic dignitary, who 
is Rector of Oscott College, for the Catholic Social Guild. Making con- 
stant use of Catholic phraseology, and giving wherever possible papal 
authority for doctrine, it is, as many Protestants will be surprised to 
learn, quite up to date, in accord, for the most part, with what seem 
to us the best economic and political writers, democratic in sympathy, 
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and impregnated with a warm sympathy with the disinherited. Its 
criticisms and proposals are, of course, not exactly our own. It is, 
however, interesting to see how frequently the authoritative teaching 
of the English Catholics of to-day approximates, in detail, to that of 
the English Socialists, whom (perhaps by Roman misunderstanding of 
differences) they are officially required to denounce. Here we have a 
well-written manual of 276 pages which touches on nearly every aspect 
of social, political, and economic controversy, from the land to the 
living wage, from charity to the Companies Act, brought down to the 
events of this present year. Its Catholic phraseology will prevent its 
circulation in the “ Ulsters * of Ireland, Great Britain, and the Labour 
and Socialist world, though a study of it would do them all no end of 
good, especially when it made them realise what there was to be said 
against their idols. But to anyone who has ceased to sniff the fires of 
Smithfield the book may be confidently recommended as critical, 
informing, and often thought-provoking. In fairness to the large 
Catholic population, it ought to find a place in every public library. 


Richard Oastler, “the Factory King.’ By Arruur GREENWOOD. 
Huddersfield Branch of the Workers’ Educational Association. 2d. 


The name of Richard Oastler is probably unfamiliar in the south of 
England. even to those who are familiar with some of the aspects of 
English social history. But in Yorkshire Oastler is the best known 
of all the leaders of the Factory Reform agitation of the thirties and 
*forties, which is the most stirring of all the early Labour movements. 
One could wish that local patriotism more often found expression in 
celebrations like that which was held in Huddersfield on “ Oastler 
Day” a few weeks ago. Mr. Greenwood’s pamphlet was written in 
connection with this event. It is more than a mere digest of the facts 
relating to Oastler contained in the well-known histories of Factory 
Legislation. The author has made full use of contemporary local 
newspapers and obscure writings of Oastler himself. The result is a 
vivid picture both of the agitation and of the man. Oastler was a 
strong Tory and Churchman all his life ; but some of the fragments of 
his speeches read like extracts from modern Syndicalist orations, and 
he seems to have come very near to advocating “* sabotage.” 


THE CITY 


HE initial success of one well-known Radical paper 
is attributed to the fact that in its first two issues 
its sporting correspondent tipped three successive 

winners. It would be a very sad state of affairs if Tue 
New STATESMAN were ever to achieve success on these lines, 
but it would be less than human if I did not point out 
that the only direct incitement that has appeared in this 
column to purchase an investment belonging to the specu- 
lative class—namely, the strong recommendation, in the 
issue dated June 14th, of Shell Transport Company shares 
at £5 7s. 6d.—has proved to be justified by the event. 
Despite the weakness of markets, these shares have steadily 
risen, and at the time of writing the price is £5 12s. 6d., 
which, after deducting the dividend of 5s. per share that 
has been paid and deducted from the price, represents a 
rise of 10s. per share. Mr. Churchill’s speech on oil has 
helped the market in these shares considerably, although 
those in the know regard it merely as a market point, for 
they say the Shell Transport Company can sell at advan- 
tageous prices all the oil it and its associated companies 
can produce without requiring Government contracts. 
As was stated when reference was previously made to 
these shares, I can see nothing so attractive among semi- 
speculative investments. 
* * co 


In the early part of this week the Buenos Ayres & Pacific 
Railway Company offered for subscription at 98 per cent. 
£1,000,000 of 5 per cent. debenture stock. This company 
has been a great disappointment to its stockholders during 
the last few years, the dividend which, for 1910-1911 was 
8} per cent., being now 2 per cent., and the price of the 
stock, which last year was as high as 101, being now below 
75. The reasons for this fall are somewhat peculiar. Under 
the chairmanship of Lord St. Davids, this company has 
within the last few years been transformed from a small 





The British, Foreign, and Colonial 
Corporation, Ltd. 


Tue Annual General Meeting of the British, Foreign and Colonial Corpora- 
tion, Ltd., was held on Thursday, July 31st, 1913, at the Company's offices, 57, 
Bishopsgate, London, E.C., Mr. John R. Tennant, Chairman of the Company, 
presiding. ‘The Chairman said that the report and accounts having been in 
the hands of shareholders for some days, he would ask them to take them as 
read. 

Cash in hand at call and loans against security, all representing money 
at short notice, amounted to £68,000, or nearly 68 per cent. of the capital. 
Of the securities of hand amounting to £127,645, 8s} per cent. are quoted 
securities, the great majority of the stocks included in this figure being 
ofhcially quoted on the London, Montreal, Toronto, or New York Stock 
Exchanges. All publicity expenses during the year have been paid for out 
of profits, and one-half of the publicity, which was included among the assets 
during the initial stages of the Company's operations, is being written off. 
It is hoped in the current year to wipe out this item altogether, as also 
preliminary expenses, which are now reduced to below 4500. A very 
interesting and instructive feature in connection with the balance-sheet 
is the fact that in comparison to our turnover the percentage of profit 
is comparatively small, which indicates the nature of our business. 


We are now looking after close on £3,500,000 worth of stock owned by 
about three thousand clients, a very large roportion of which has been 
purchased through us and at our recommendation. The division of these 
stocks under certain main headings is rather interesting. Thirty-eight per 
cent. is invested in purely British securities, 17 per cent. in Colonial 
securities, and 45 per cent. in Foreign stocks. Out of this 13 per cent 
represent Government and Government guaranteed investments, 9 per 
cent. municipal and municipal guarantees, 32 per cent. railways, 28 per 
cent. industrials and public utility companies, and 18 per cent. in banks, 
financial trusts, and miscellaneous securities, and only s} per cent. in 
mines, oil, rubber, and securities of a more or less speculative nature 
Taking the sub- division in another way, bonds and debentures represent 
nearly 60 per cent. of the total; preference shares, participating and non- 
participating, 22 per cent.; and ordinary shares and common stocks 18 per 
cent. These figures are particularly instructive because they more or less 
correctly reflect the result of our recommendations to investors. 


The past year has witnessed a complete rearrangement of the yield on 
investments towards a very much higher level, and with trustee stocks 
yielding over 4 per cent., sound railway and other debentures between 
5 per cent. and 6 per cent., and well secured industrial bonds and 
preference shares between 5} and 8 per cent., it is increasingly difficult to 
make a sound selection. Here our Investment Service Department has been 
> enenes value to customers, and I propose to refer to it in some 
etal. 


We have made a feature for some time past of our Investment Service, 
which furnishes investors with a brief but careful report on all their 
holdings, expresses an opinion as to the intrinsic merit of each security, 
criticising where necessary and making suggestions for improvement, but 
without attempting to force the investor’s inclination. The world’s 
financial press is analysed. and information affecting securities held by our 
correspondents is at once forwarded to them, such advice as occasion 
demands being also given. One of the most valuable services performed 
by this Department is te carefully analyse companies’ accounts on their 
appearance, and to send a report thereon to each of our correspondents 
holding securities of the company coacerned. Some of these reports read 
very differently from the official reports which accompany the accounts 
when sent to p Bm Mm for careful study of a balance-sheet by experts, 
who at the same time compare the results with previous balance-sheets 
reveals many things which come as a surprise to security holders 


The number of holdings registered with us for this service has grown 
so enormously that we found it necessary to enlarge and strengthen this 
Department, and I am pleased to say that we now have at the head of it 
one of the leading authorities in the country on balance-sheets. We pro- 
pose to develop the work of this Department still more in future, and that 
its work is appreciated is shown by the numerous letters we receive. 
After all, so much depends upon management in the case of industrial 
companies that it is highly desirable that every Share and Debenture- 
holder in such companies should obtain an impartial expert criticism of 


so intricate a thing as its balance-sheet. 
Our Annual Publication, “The 100 Best Investments,” has met with 
so favourable a reception that we have found it desirable to issue Quar- 


terly Supplements. 


One of the most valued services we have been able to render to the 
investing public is to furnish inquirers with schemes of investment to suit 
their requirements, to which task is brought all the technical knowledge 
that is requisite to make such schemes successful. Perhaps it would be as 
well if I were to add that the securities we recommend for investment are 
all quoted securities, nearly every one of them, as a matter of fact, being 
officially quoted, or shortly to be officially quoted, in London, although 
here and there we have been able to introduce to the attention of investors 
and stockbrokers some securit little outside the ordinary, and not 
officially quoted in London, ~~ MB officially quoted in its own country. 


The new issues of capital made by us during the past seventeen months 
have been comparatively few, as times were not propitious for such issues 
As Fiscal Agents for the City of New Westminster, we negotiated some of 
their loans, and also one issue for the City of North Vancouver. 


We have also issued the City of Las Palmas Water and Power Com- 
pany’s Bonds, which have the guarantee of the Municipality of Las Palmas, 
as well as the Bonds of the Dominion Canners, which, judging from recent 
statistics published in Canada, rank third best as to margin of earnings, 
standing behind its Debenture Interest amongst Canadian 6 per cent. Bonds 


Our relations with other Issuing Houses, with the Stock Exchange, and 
business houses in the City generally, are excellent, and show continuous 
improvement and expansion. We are now on quite a reciprocal basis with 
nearly all important City houses, which is all in the best interest of our 
customers and Shareholders 


We have appointed an agent in Havre, who, during his first six months 
of work, has attained excellent results. Our Branch Office in Holland is 
also steadily developing and now working at a ree, so that we can now 
look upon the period of organisation as passe and all we need do is 
further steadily to develop on the lines we have started. 


I conclude my remarks by saying a very cordial word of appreciation 
of the hard work done by our General Manager, Mr. Emil Davies, and the 
staff under him, to whom much credit is due. I now move the adoption 
of the report and accounts for the seventeen months ended June 30th, 1913. 


Lord Hindlip seconded, and the resolution was passed unanimously. On 
the motion of the Chairman, seconded by Sir John Milbanke, Bart., V.C., 
a dividend of 5 per cent. was declared. The re-election of Lord Hindlip 
and Mr. Frederick Alexander Szarvasy as Directors was carried unani- 
mously on the motion of the Chairman, seconded by Baron S. Springer 
The Auditors, Messrs. Deloitte, Plender, Griffiths & Co., were re-elected, 
and a vote of thanks to the Chairman terminated the proceedings 
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Argentine railway of local importance into a great trunk 
line, and to carry out the system of huge extensions decided 
upon, it has had to borrow very heavily. As a rule, when 
you borrow fresh capital for extensions, it takes some time 
before this fresh capital is reproductive. If, therefore, 
such new capital is raised in the shape of Ordinary shares, 
on which a low dividend corresponding to the capital 
profits is paid, it means cheap money for the Company for 
the first few years, but subsequently lower dividends on 
account of the profits having to be spread over a larger 
amount of ordinary capital. If the additional capital has 
been raised by means of a fixed interest bearing security, 
such as Debentures or Preference shares, it becomes a profit- 
able thing for holders of the ordinary stock as soon as the 
profits exceed the interest requirements of such stock, for 
then all the surplus over such fixed interest goes to the 
relatively small amount of ordinary capital. This is pre- 
cisely what has happened with the Buenos Ayres & Pacific 
Railway, which now has only ten million pounds of Ordinary 
Stock as against some seventeen million pounds of Debenture 
and Preference Stocks, on which interest varying between 
4 per cent. and 5 per cent. has to be paid. A few weeks 
ago I was studying a map of the Argentine in company with 
two gentlemen from that country, one a wealthy landowner, 
and the other the general manager of one of the largest 
Argentine banking institutions. Both these gentlemen 
stated that the Buenos Ayres & Pacific Railway had far 
and away the most brilliant prospects of any railway in the 
Argentine, the territory served by it being the most pro- 
ductive and the most promising. As the annual interest 
on the Company’s total debenture debt, including the new 
issue, amounts to £717,795, and its net receipts during last 
year, when it had to contend with a seven-wecks’ strike of 
drivers and firemen, amounted to £1,823,653, its Debenture 
Stock constitutes a safe 5 per cent. investment, whilst its 
Ordinary Stock should be good for a rise of 20 per cent. 
within the next few years, and is a good purchase for those 
investors who are prepared to be content with a low “ reward 
of abstinence ” (the present dividend rate being 2 per cent.) 
in expectation of much higher distributions and a consequent 
rise in the quotation within a year or two. 


ok * * 


The dividend declaration season for Home Rails is now 
over. Most of the important Railway Companies have 
slightly increased their distributions, one or two maintain 
the dividend at the old rate, and one—the Great Eastern— 
reduces its dividend by } per cent. Under the new Railway 
Accounts Act, Parliament compels the Companies to give 
more information of their working than they have hitherto 
done, but merely stipulates that this has to be given annually. 
As a result, the Railway Companies have seized the oppor- 
tunity of not giving their stockholders or the public any 
information whatsoever as to the results of their working 
for the last half-year, although in the past they have issued 
half-yearly reports. The Stock Exchange is very angry 
with the Companies, and, in the words of last Sunday’s 
Observer, “‘ For the moment everybody wants to know why 
many Directorates are so weirdly insistent on doing the 
wrong thing?” It asks whether the Market is to play 
in the dark for six months, and whether it will tend to public 
confidence and freedom of market dealings ? ‘* Why should 
insiders have the advantage of all the information ? ” 
inquires this paper. It is understood that some of the 
Stock Exchange dealers have protested to the Railway Com- 
panies about their refusal to give reasonable information. 
The Traffic Returns, published by the Companies week by 
week, have shown huge increases, and the small increases 
in profits distributed to stockholders indicate either that 


these increases have been largely absorbed by increased 
working costs, or that the Companies are purposely. con- 
cealing the profits they have been making. The latter 
hypothesis is quite probable, for it would hardly escape the 
attention even of Railway Directors that the present time, 
when the whole trading community is revolting against 
increased rates, is not the moment to draw attention to 
large profits made on the old rates. Prices have not risen 
to any extent, and at the present quotations some Home 
Rails give high yields. If coal were to become cheaper, if 
traffics were to increase without a break, if wicked Labour 
agitators ceased from troubling, if the trading community 
were to leave off fighting against increased rates, if one could 
count always upon a Government willing to render loyal 
assistance to the Companies, and if one could arrange for 
good management, Home Rail securities might become 
attractive investments. 
Emit Davies. 


FINANCIAL ITEMS 


National Telephone Co., Ltd., in liquidation, made a further 
distribution, equal to 22 per cent. (4s. 4°8d. in the £), on the 
30th ult. to the Deferred shareholders whose names appeared 
on the registers when finally closed. 


Westminster Electric Supply Corporation, Ltd.—The Directors 
have declared an Interim Dividend on the Ordinary Shares for 
the half-year ending June 30th, 1913, at the rate of 10 per cent. 
per annum, less Income Tax, payable on September Ist next. 


Bulgaria Government 4} per Cent. Gold Loan, 1907.—WMessrs. 
Stern Bros. publish the numbers of 620 bonds which have been 
drawn for repayment at par, and will, together with coupon 
No. 18, due Ist inst., be payable at their offices on and after 
that date. 


The Central Association of Bankers has elected Sir Felix 
Schuster, Bart. (Chairman of the Committee of London Clearing 
Bankers), as Chairman, and Viscount Goschen(Deputy Chairman 
of the Committee of London Clearing Bankers) as Deputy Chair- 
man, of the Association. 


The National Mutual Life Association of Australasia, Ltd.— 
The London Board has been joined by Lord Sydenham, who has 
just returned to this country after having been Governor of 
Bombay. It will be remembered that Lord Sydenham, before 
his recent accession to the peerage, was Sir George Sydenham 
Clarke and Governor of Victoria. 


The Ural Caspian Oil Corporation, Ltd.—The following tele - 
gram has been received from the Fields: ** Yesterday evening, 
six o’clock : Dossor 1 commenced spouting uninterruptedly ; pro- 
duction first twelve hours estimated fifty thousand poods. Half- 
past six: Dossor 3 stopped spouting.’’ Office note: No. 3 has 
been producing at the rate of 14,000 poods a day. 


The County of London Electric Supply Co., Ltd.—An Interim 
Dividend on the Preference Shares has been declared at the 
rate of 6 per cent. per annum, less Income Tax, for the half-year 
ending June 30th, and an Interim Dividend on the Ordinary 
Shares of the Company for the same period at the rate of 5 per 
cent. per annum, less Income Tax, both payable on Septem- 
ber 15th. This Interim Dividend of 5 per cent. compares with 
4 per cent. paid last year. 


The Australian Bank of Commerce, Ltd.—The London Manager 
has received cable advice that the profits for the half-year ended 
June 30th amounted to £62,153, making, with the balance 
brought forward from the previous half-year, £65,772. After 
payment of interest on Inscribed Deposits amounting to £33,841, 
and adding £10,000 to the Reserve Fund, there is available 
£21,930, from which a 3 per cent. per annum dividend has been 
declared, leaving £3,999 to be carried forward. 


Baku Russian Petroleum Co., Ltd., 1909.—The Directors 
Report, to be presented at the fourth Ordinary General Meeting 
to be held on Thursday, 7th inst., for the first time con- 
solidates the liabilities and assets of the undertaking both here 
and in Russia. The Company has since January 138th, 1913, 
been in direct control of its properties, as the Creditors’ Adminis- 
tration of the Company’s business appointed in February, 1908, 
was finally disposed of in December last. The profits, including 
rent and royalties receivable, are estimated at over £50,000 for 
the first half of the current year. 
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Furness, Withy & Company, Ltd. 


Tue Twenty-second Annual Meeting of Furness, Withy & Company, Ltd., 
was held at the Registered Office, West Hartlepool, on Saturday, July 26th, 
1913, at noon. 

Sir Stephen W. Furness, Bart., M.P. “ presided, and in moving the adop- 
tion ot the Report and Accounts, said : 

I am sure it will be the wish of our Shareholders that feeling refer- 
ence should be made to the death of the late Lord Furness, who had occu- 
pied the position of Chairman of this Company since its inception. I can 
see many present who have regularly attended our Annual Meetings. To 
them particularly, as well as to the colleagues of the late Lord Furness, 
it is, I know, a matter of deep regret that we should not have him in his 
accustomed place to-day, presiding over our deliberations, in which he 
always took such a great interest. It may not be generally known that 
his last appearance in public was on the occasion of our Meeting shere just 
a year ago, which, as you will doubtless remember, marked the coming of 
age of our Company. 

As one who was very closely associated with the late Lord Furness, not 
alone in his affairs of business, I feel 1 can say, without reservation, that 
had he been spared to present this Balance Sheet, it would have been a 


very great pleasure to him to have congratulated you on the result of what, * 


as you will see, is a record year. As you are aware, this Company was his 

constant thought, and, not being unmindful of the uncertainties of life, he 

had gathered round him in the administration of its huge affairs a bod y 
of men whom he regarded as capable of continuing the policy which he 
had himself followed, and which, it is hardly necessary for me to assure 
you, will be followed in the future. 

I am not the only one connected with the business whose period of ser- 
vice has extended over a quarter of a century, and I can assure you that, 
when it became necessary to appoint a successor to the late Chairman, I 
appreciated the mark of confidence, and the unanimity with which my col- 
leagues elected me Chairman of your Company, in which I have so large a 
personal interest. 

Now, gentlemen, coming to the Report and Accounts, I must congratulate 
you upon a profit exceeding by over £100,000 that of last year, which was in 
itself—as the Shareholders will remember—also a record year. 

The appropriation of the available balance is clearly set forth in the 
Report, which is in the hands of every Shareholder, and it must be a 
source of satisfaction to you to find that we have been able to increase our 
Reserves to 41,000,000, in addition to making generous provision for de- 
preciation. 

You will remember that the late Chairman made reference at the last 
Annual Meeting to the possibility of an increase in the capital. This matter 
was afterwards further carefully considered, and in view of the satisfactory 
trading results of the Company, it was found that we would be able to 
provide for the payment of the additional assets without having recourse to 
the issue of further capital, and this decision was communicated to the 
Shareholders by circular in October of last year. The particular purchases 
were so fully described by the late Chairman that I feel it is only necessary 
for me to state that their acquisition has contributed in a satisfactory 
manner towards the results of the year under review, and as a natural 
sequence the contribution out of revenue towards these purchases must inevit- 
ably add considerably to the value of your shares. 

We have, as you know, resumed the payment of regular quarterly divi- 
dends on the Ordinary Shares at the rate of 10 per cent. per annum, and 
in this connection I may say that I have examined the records since the 
public became interested in the Company, and I find that for the last seven- 
teen years we have paid an average dividend, including Income Tax, 
equalling 9} per cent. per annum. It is also ‘interesting to know that, 
whilst the average distribution has been so good, we have always paid a 
dividend, even in times of serious depression, when many companies of a 
similar character had to pass their dividend altogether. Whilst it is a 
questionable policy to prophesy, your Directors are hopeful that they will 

able to maintain regular dividends of 10 per cent. per annum. 

Of course, it is impossible to say what the future has in store, but 
building up reserves, your Directors feel that they are adopting the ¥.. 
means to ensure a regular dividend during periods of depression, their 
object being to maintain the dividend on its present basis until such time 
as they feel justified in increasing it with a reasonable prospect that such 
increase may be maintained; or, in other words, we think it is in the best 
interests of the Shareholders that they should know, so far as it is possible 
to tell them, what the regular dividend is likely to be. As named to you, 
we have paid 10 per cent. for the period under review, and the payment of 
the usual quarterly dividend of 2} per cent. on the Ordinary Shares for the 
present year has already been authorised, and warrants for same will be 
posted on Thursday next. Perhaps I cannot better convey to you the magni- 
tude of your Company's business than by informing you that the turn-over 
last year, apart altogether from any of our subsidiary Companies, amounted 
to the sum of £10,777,114 178. 2d. 

It has been usual to make some reference to the future. I am glad to 
inform you that your business at home and abroad never showed greater 
expansion that at the present time. We have just had a visit from our 
General Manager in the United States, Mr. H. C. Blackiston, and your 
Directors are very pleased and gratified at the progress of the various 
branches of your business in the United States. Our various Services have 
been well maintained, and the volume of our business has greatly increased. 
The addition of new tonnage owned by your Company and its subsidiary 
concerns has given great satisfaction, not alone to our railroad friends, but 
to those who ship by our various Lines—in fact, the expansion has been so 
great that we have found it desirable to appoint a manager to assist Mr. 
Blackistoa, leaving him more time to superintend the general organisation 
and the Lines we run from Boston, Philadelphia, Baltimore, Newport News, 
Norfolk, etc. 

So far as our Canadian business is concerned, you will see we have added 
a new passenger and cargo steamer, the s.s. Digby to cur Halifax Line, and 
it is the intention of the Company to build two further and similar vessels 
for the same service. We have added to our business at Montreal by the 
establishment of a weekly service of steamers to Hull, which is yielding 
very satisfactory results; and the opening of our own office in Newfoundland 
will largely contribute to the efficiency of our general organisation. We 
have, as you know, our own freehold wharf and offices at Halifax, and we 
have now under contemplation the erection of a wharf at St. John’s, New- 
foundland, to provide for the larger class of steamers which we now employ 
in that service. 

The interest which your Company has in the Dutch Company—Furness 
Scheepvaart en Agentuur Maatschappij—has proved very satisfactory. That 
company will own a dozen steamers ~ a the two large steamers, exceeding 
8,000 tons deadweight, which are being built here on the North-east coast, 
have been delivered. The development of this business has in every way 
exceeded the anticipations of your Board. That company not only owns a 
fleet of steamers, but has acquired two of the largest discharging elevators 
in the world, thus ensuring, not only for their own vessels and the vessels 
owned by your Company, but also for the steamers entrusted to their care, 
the most rapid possible despatch. They have other large developments in 
view, which I hope I will be able, on a subsequent occasion, to refer to as 
being accomplished. 

As you have seen from the Report, your Company has taken a favourable 
opportunity to dispose of some of its older vessels. The fleet of steamers 
controlled by us, including those owned by our subsidiary Companies, has 











been maintained in a high state of efficiency; and having regard to the 
additions which we have made to our Reserve Fund, your Board has 
decided to take a larger measure of its own Insurance. 

We can, of course, only speak with any degree of certainty in regard to 
our own developments and the developments of those numerous companies 
which we entirely control; but I am sure you will expect me to make some 
reference to the general outlook. 

I am glad to say that the strike which was threatened in the Shipyards 
has apparently been averted. Such a strike would have caused considerable 
dislocation ~ trade, and, in common with cther companies, our interests 
would have suffered. The unsettled conditions abroad, mainly owing to the 
war, are causing uneasiness in the minds of the investing public. The 
numerous invitations which have recently been made for the subscription 
of new issues have not been generously responded to, with the result that 
it leaves the financial world in a state of some uncertainty. This, and the 
causes above-mentioned, have influenced your Directors in pursuing what 
they regard as a cautious policy, and, while not taking in any sense of 
word a pessimistic view of the situation, they are, as you will see from the 
Balance Sheet, keeping a larger proportion of their resources liquid. 

Freights, which ruled at a very high level last year, are lower; but if 
the crop conditions abroad are a - actory in the autumn, I believe we 
shall again have freights on a higher basis than at present. 

The equipment of your Company for purposes of trading was never as 
good as it is to-day, and whilst we cannot control external conditions, we 
can, and we will, conserve the resources of the Company, so that every 
favourable opportunity may be taken to get the best out of prevailing 
circumstances. 

It will be a pleasure to you to know that the Dividends from our Invest- 
ments so far received on account of the present year exceed those for the 
corresponding period of last year, and that the steamers’ trading results 
are about the same. 

I now move the adoption of the Report and Accounts for the past year. 

Mr. F. W. Lewis, in formally seconding the adoption of the Report and 
Accounts, said he desired to associate himself with all that had been said 
in regard to the lamentable loss they had sustained in the death of the late 
Chairman. He had built up a splendid business, and all those now con- 
nected with it were certain that as time went on it would increase in 
magnitude and importance. Their new Chairman, Sir Stephen Furness, 
might well by proud to follow in the footsteps of his distinguished pre- 
decessor, and he weuld like to take this opportunity of assuring him that 
his colleagues would bestow upon him the same loyalty that they had ex- 
tended for so many years to their late Chairman. As far as the Accounts 
were concerned, the Chairman had dealt ar Ag: with them, and he was 
we F wavs Shareholders would approve of t conservative policy of the 

oard. 

On being put to the Meeting, the resolution was passed unanimously. 

On the motion of the Right Honourable Lord Furness, seconded by Mr. 
R. E. Burnett, the election of Mr. David Cooke on the Directorate was 
confirmed. 

The re-election of the retiring Directors, Sir Nog W. Furness, Bart., 
M.P., the Right Hon. Lord Furness, and Mr. R. J. Thompson, was carried 
unanimous! , on the motion of Mr. R. W. Vick, 3" -» seconded by Mr. A. S. 
Purdon, J. 

The Auditors, Messrs. W. T. Walton & Son, were re-elected. 

A hearty vote of thanks to the Chairman terminated the proceedings. 
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THE FABIAN SUMMER SCHOOL 


(SEVENTH SESSION) 
Barrow House, nr. Keswick. 





Barrow House is now open and the organised programme of Conferences and Lectures 
is proceeding. The School is not confined to members of the Fabian Society or to 
persons of any particular school of thought. 





AUGUST 3rd to SEPTEMBER 13th. 

During this period there will be the usual Fabian Summer School programme with 
varied Lectures and Discussions, Excursions and Picnics. The lecturers and subjects 
will include Sir Sydney Olivier, K.C.M.G., on “White Capital and Coloured Labour” ; 
Mr. St. John Ervine on “ Socialism and the Drama”; Mr. Cyril Scott on “* Modernism 
in Art”; Mr. Norman Angell on “The Great Illusion” ; Major D. Strachan on 
‘Compulsory Military Service’’ ; Miss Susan Lawrence on “ The Insurance Act and 
After”? ; Mr. Charles A. Parker on “* The Insurance Act from a Doctor’s Point of 
View”; Dr. M. Greenwood on “ Eugenics”; Miss Anne Martin on “ Mothers 
versus Committees’’; Mr. Frederic Keeling on “ Child Labour ” and the “ Organisation 
of Unskilled Labour” ; Mr. A. G. Walkden on “ Railway Nationalisation: Lessons 
from the Continent.” Other lecturers will be Messrs. H. D. Harben, S. K. Ratcliffe, 
E. R. Pease and Dr. Lawson Dodd. 





Barrow House is a well-built roomy eighteenth-century house, which is well adapted for the purposes of a Summer 
School. The Lectures are given in the open air or in the common room, which is exceptionally large, being 
capable of seating nearly 200 people. In addition to the drawing room there is an excellent library for students 
and also a smoking room. From all the front rooms the views of the Lake and distant mountains are very fine, . 
and the rooms at the back look out on to the falls and get a peep of Scafell and the neighbouring heights. 
Special attention has been paid to the sanitation of the house, and all has been put in perfect order and a sanitary 
certificate granted by the owner. The drainage system has been completely remodelled and laid out in the most 
modern way on lines suggested by the Summer School Committee. The water supply is ample and very soft 
and pure, coming directly from the moors to the house. 

There is in all accommodation for about sixty resident students in the house and the encampment, but for 
those wishing to join the School as non-residents suitable hotels and lodgings can be found in the neighbourhood. 
The aim of the School is to bring together workers in the various grades of Social and Socialist work for mutual 
intercourse, and to afford opportunities for courses of lectures, debates, and conversation dealing with the most 
modern problems of Sociology and Economics. But while study is one great object of the School, it is not 
forgotten that recreation and rest are needed by those who come there. This locality has, therefore, been 
chosen on account of its being an excellent centre for mountaineering, walking, and lake excursions ; picnics 
and organised outings are arranged once or twice a week. 

The outdoor recreations include tennis, croquet, bathing, boating, and fishing. Golf can be obtained at the 
links of the Keswick and Embleton Golf Clubs. Drives and motor excursions can also be arranged for parties. 
The School will be open to members of the Fabian and of other Socialist Societies, and their friends, until 
September 14th. 





Applications for accommodation—which may be for any period from now until September 13th— 
should be made at once as the Rooms at Barrow House are now largely allotted. _Inclusive 
terms {1 8s. od. to {2 5s. od. per week—according to accommodation, These terms include 
fees for Conferences and Lectures. Non-residents, for whom a variety of hotels and lodgings are 
available within a mile or two, may attend all the lectures'and discussions and participate in the 
excursions on payment of ss. per week. ; 





Full descriptive prospectus of the School and forms of application can be obtained of the Fabian Society, 


3 Clement's Inn, Sirand, London, W.C. Applications for Rooms should be made to the Manager, 
Barrow House, Keswick. 
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